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HEY BILL! Here’s 
something | never 
saw before—a truck 
without any brake 











Same here, JOE; 
it must be a 
new idea 











T is a new idea that is being applied to thousands of cars. Thirty railroads are now 

using Unit Trucks with consequent savings in brake shoe wear, fewer parts to 
maintain and positive reduction of failures due to dropped brake beams. Unit 
Trucks incorporate in a simplified manner the functions of brake hangers and auxiliary 
safety devices thereby bringing the modern cast steel truck frame to a point of 
perfection hitherto unobtainable by any other method. Get in line with Unit 
Trucks, they pay for themselves in a remarkably short time. 


Approved for interchange. 


Full information as to licensees authorized to manufacture Unit Trucks will be furnished upon request. 


UNIT TRUCK CORPORATION 
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Wars to Grab Property— 
Abroad and at Home 


Wars to grab other people’s property are not being 
waged abroad only. A great one is being waged for 
that purpose right here in the United States—a war 
especially against our middle class. 

A member of the middle class, regardless of his 
wealth or income, may be defined as any person who 
wants to (1) increase his earnings as much as possible 
by his own exertions, and (2) increase his property 
and the income from it by saving and investing as much 
of his income as he reasonably can. He believes in true 
democracy and equality; but he believes that true eco- 
nomic equality consists of equal rewards for equal 
work and saving, and unequal rewards for unequal 
work and saving. Believing he has more than average 
ability, and being willing to make more than average 
effort and sacrifice, he does not want to depend, and 
usually does not depend, on politicians or labor unions 
to secure advantages for him at the expense of others. 
He is willing and anxious to meet all comers in free 
and honest competition; and he regards as lazy, if not 
immoral, anybody who tries to secure artificial advan- 
tages by means that prevent free competition, and 
thereby prevent equal rewards for equally efficient and 
useful work, and unequal rewards for unequally effi- 
cient and useful work. 

During the long prevalence of this middle-class eco- 
nomic philosophy in the United States the greatest in- 
come per worker of every class, whether with brain or 
hand, and the greatest income and wealth per capita, 
ever known in the world’s history were produced and 
accumulated in this country. But this middle-class 
competitive economic philosophy recently has been 
largely supplanted by a non-competitive socialist eco- 
nomic philosophy which, in the names of “equality” 
and “security,” demands equal rewards for unequal 
ability, effort and thrift. This socialist philosophy ap- 
peals forcibly to the many members of the wage-earn- 
ing class who don’t want to have to do more than aver- 
age work to get more than average income; and it is 
not rejected, if they think they see a chance to gain by 


it, by some other members of society who ought to have 
intelligence and enough sense to know that in the long 
run they have everything to lose by it. 


The Case of the North Western 


We cite the case of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company as a classic example of the way this 
socialist economic philosophy works to ruin the middle 
class, especially when representatives of great investing 
institutions join with members of labor unions to “get 
theirs” regardless of consequences to anybody else. In 
the five years 1925-1929, inclusive, the North Western 
earned net operating income averaging almost 23 million 
dollars a year. In the five years 1931-1935, inclusive, 
it earned an average of only 4% million dollars an- 
nually. On the basis of the net operating income it 
made in the years 1931-1935 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission based a plan of reorganization wiping out 
its entire 181 million dollars of preferred and common 
stock, reducing its fixed charges 80 per cent, and dis- 
tributing among its creditors all the new securities to 
be issued to replace the old. : 

The Railway Age repeatedly has denounced the sim- 
ilar proposals of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the reorganization of the North Western and 
twenty-four other bankrupt railways upon the ground 
that they were based on the worst depression earnings 
in history—earnings, both gross and net, that were so 
bad, and later continued to be so bad, largely because 
of New Deal administration socialistic policies that pro- 
tracted the depression while unwarrantably increasing 
railway expenses and taxes. We have contended that, 
with a substantial increase in the country’s business 
and traffic—if the New Dealers would ever let them 
increase—the railways, with only their reduced share 
of the total traffic, could demonstrate an earning ca- 
pacity far in excess of that indicated by the Commis- 
sion’s reorganization plans. Nevertheless, the “‘insti- 


tutional” holders of the North Western’s bonds—all 














supposed to be defenders of private enterprise and, 
therefore, opposed to confiscation of property—have 
gone into court, defended and advocated adoption of 
some of the Commission’s plans, and succeeded in get- 
ting the lower courts to approve that of the North West- 
ern and some other railways. 


Net Operating Income Five Times 
That of 1931-1935 


Consider now, what has occurred to date on the 
North Western—which is typical of what has occurred 
on the railways as a whole, including those in bank- 
ruptcy. In the first five months of the five years 1925- 
1929, inclusive, the North Western’s net operating in- 
come averaged $5,955,000. In the first five months of 
the five years 1931-1935, inclusive—the years upon its 
earnings in which its reorganization plan is based—its 
net operating income averaged only $263,000. But in 
the first five months of 1941, when it had a largely in- 
creased traffic, its net operating income was $5,391,000 
—201% times as great as it averaged in the first five 
months of 1931-1935, inclusive, and 90.5 per cent as 
large as in the first five months of 1925-1929, inclusive. 
If its net operating income throughout 1941 should be 
as large compared with 1925-1929, inclusive, as it was 
in the first five months, its net operating income this 
year would be $20,500,000. Assuming its non-operat- 
ing income will be the same as in 1939, its gross in- 
come (before its old fixed charges) in 1941 would be 
about $22,250,000 and its net income (after its old fixed 
charges) would be almost 6 million dollars—or $3.20 
for every share of its old preferred and common stock. 

The Commission held that its fixed charges should 
be reduced from about 16%4 million to 3% million dol- 
lars a year, because the latter amount was all it could 
reasonably be expected to pay; but it is now earning 
enough to pay seven times this amount. And—God 
save the mark!— the Commission is supposed to be 
“expert” regarding railroad matters—and even “rail- 
road-minded!” The North Western’s stockholders 
surely have good reason for carrying to the Supreme 
Court their appeal to have set aside the order of the 
lower federal court approving the Commission’s plan. 


Conditions “Abnormal” Now—But Also in 1931-1935 


But, it may be said, the present earnings are due to 
extraordinary conditions and government policies that 
have caused an abnormal increase of production and 
traffic. True; but also abnormal were the conditions 
and government policies prevailing in 1931-1935 when 
the North Western’s net operating income averaged 
only one-fifth as much as in 1925-1929 and as it is 


making now. There was absolutely no sense in the 


conditions that prevailed after 1932; because natural 
recovery began in the last one-third of that year, and 
probably would have caused the volume of business and 
traffic to be as large by 1935 as in 1929 if the New 
Deal administration had not begun in the first half of 
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1933 the adoption of economic policies wholly devoid 
of sense. 

There had actually occurred so much recovery after 
the summer of 1932 that in the three months May, June 
and July, 1933, the freight business of the railways was 
26 per cent larger than in 1932 and their net operating 
income was 164 million dollars—a figure never since 
equalled in that three months of any year. The 
New Deal’s new economic policies stopped recovery in 
general business and on the railroads dead in its tracks. 
Surely these facts and the probability that recovery 
would some time occur and the railways would regain 
their earning capacity—as definitely predicted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself in 1931—should 
have been considered by the Commission; instead of 
which it held, in effect, that the depression would be 
eternal and upon this premise based its confiscatory and 
immoral plans of railway reorganization. 


Government and Labor Unions 
Versus the Middle Class 


But, it may be said, what we are now having is not 
recovery. Evidently it is not; but we could and would 
have had recovery excepting for the fool policies of a 
government of which the Commission is a part; and 
what is occurring now does demonstrate (1) how much 
the nation could and would have increased its produc- 
tion and (2) how much the traffic and earnings of the 
railways would have increased if the New Dealers had 
let recovery occur. Again, it may be said that, al- 
though the railways are now making net earnings ap- 
proaching those of the prosperous 20's, the railway 
labor unions have proceeded, as soon as earnings have 
begun to improve, to make huge demands which, if they 
were wholly or even largely complied with, would wipe 
out most, or more than all, of the increase in net operat- 
ing income occurring. And at that point we get back 
to the socialist movement and the socialistic government 
policies tending, and apparently intended, to ruin the 
country’s middle class. 

To defray federal government civil expenditures ex- 
ceeding by almost 5 billion dollars a year those of 
1933, and in addition to make vast and wholly unpre- 
cedented expenditures for defense, there are being made 
huge additional increases in an already unprecedented 
national government debt and in taxes. The great bulk 
of these increases in national indebtedness and in taxes 
is being loaded upon the middle class because, owing 
to its superior ability, energy and thrift, it owns, di- 
rectly and indirectly, the great bulk of the country’s 
property and gets a corresponding part of the national 
income. 

We have been told repeatedly by the highest officials 
of the New Deal administration that we must all work 
and sacrifice as never before to provide needed produc- 
tion and taxes. And now come the leaders of the rail- 
way labor unions and demand that railway employees’ 
contributions to the required effort, production and sac- 
rifice shall consist of reductions of the work they do and 
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increases in their pay making it average 41 per cent 
more than now, 62 per cent more than in 1929 and 85 
per cent more than in 1929 measured by the cost of liv- 
ing. Who would pay this? The great bulk of it 
would be paid by the middle class who run businesses, 
pay railway rates and own property, including most 
railway securities. If a large part of it were loaded on 
owners of railway securities, there would be realized 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s optimistic dream 
that the nation’s railways would never be able to make 
more net earnings than they averaged in 1931-1935. 


Equal Pay for Unequal Brains and Effort 


The time came long ago to begin asking whose coun- 
try this is. It has belonged in the past to all the people 
who were willing to work, and principally to those who 
were willing to work and save more than others. Has 
the time come when we have decided that, in principle 
and in fact, it should or does belong mainly or almost 
entirely to those who lack average ability, energy and 
thrift and who work only with their hands? Has the 
time come when by organized action they can apply 
economic and political pressure enabling them to seize 
a portion of the national income vastly exceeding what 
their work contributes to it? 

The Chicago Tribune on June 17 published a letter 
purporting to be from a railroad conductor. He said, 
among other things, “‘All men are created equal.’ We 
are entitled to some of the luxuries of life, the same as 
the officials are.” The implication is plain—there 
should be equal pay for unequal work. ‘That is the 
doctrine of socialism, the doctrine upon which com- 
munism in Russia is based—or formerly was based; 
and on which the promotion of communism throughout 
the world is based; and a doctrine now widely accepted 
in this country, because those accepting it believe they 
have much to gain by it and don’t know (or care) that 
it is the doctrine of communism. 

They tried it in Russia; and it resulted in so little 
production and so much starvation that the Stalin 
autocracy has abandoned it there; but communists 
claim it is still the policy in Russia; and, therefore, there 
is much sympathy in this country with Russia by per- 
sons who want to see the communist experiment tried 
here. Consequently, although the government of Rus- 
sia is the most murderous and bloody tyranny ever 
known in the world’s history, and the “workers” and 
peasants there have been reduced to slave labor, there 
are many in this country, now that Germany has at- 
tacked Russia, who want to see the United States enter 
the war to help make the world safe for communism, 
and thereby promote the establishment in this country 
of Russia’s supposed policy of equal pay for unequal 
work. 


“Institutional” Investors Who Help Confiscation 


With the aid of American communists notoriously in 
the pay of Stalin, that is the policy which labor-union 
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leaders, including the leaders of the railway labor 
unions, are trying to establish now in the United 
States. They claim to be “conservative” and to abhor 
communism; but their program is, by organized pres- 
sure, to secure such high pay for the members of their 
unions that owners of property would be deprived of 
income from it and have it left valueless in their hands. 
That clearly is the program that they are trying to 
fasten on our railways—and with the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
“institutional” holders of railway securities. 

If the railways should continue to make as much net 
earnings as they are making now—and they would if 
recovery occurred without utterly unwarranted in- 
creases in their taxes and wages—the re-organization 
plans of the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
thereby be proved to be utterly confiscatory of the 
property of the stockholders of bankrupt railways and 
a bonanza for their bondholders. On the other hand, 
if the railway labor unions should be successful in their 
program, railway employees would be the beneficiaries, 
temporarily at least, of a much more widespread con- 
fiscation of both stocks and bonds belonging principally 
to midde-class owners of railway securities. 

Karl Marx, the founder of modern socialism, said 
“Workers of the world, arise! You have nothing to 
lose but your chains.” This might well be paraphrased 
to read, ““Middle class of America, arise! You have 
nothing to lose but your property and income.” Your 
enemies are organized, powerful, determined, ruthless. 
Communism is on the march. You had better become 
organized, determined and very active in exerting po- 
litical and economic pressure, or one of these days you 
will find the doctrine of equal income for unequal 
brains, ambition, work and thrift has been so completely 
and drastically applied by labor unions and your gov- 
ernment that your individual efforts to get along better 
than the average, which already are regarded by the 
“masses” and their political and labor union leaders as 
unsocial and immoral, have been legislated into a crime 
—as was done in Russia. 


“Robbing Selected Peter to Pay for Collective Paul” 


Said Kipling, “In the carboniferous epoch they prom- 
ised abundance for all, by robbing selected Peter to pay 
for collective Paul.” They are again making that 
promise, and trying to make good on it in the same way. 
They are trying to establish a system: under which, as 
he said, “all men are paid for existing, and no man 
pays for his sins’—and especially not for the sin of 
laziness. 

It is a very old system, as Kipling indicated by show- 
ing it had been tried since the early geological ages. It 
is also, as Kipling pointed out, a very bad system that 
has never long worked well for anybody and leads 
swiftly back to widespread starvation, as it did in Rus- 
sia. And its first victims are always the middle class. 
In Russia, in order to carry it out, they not only con- 
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fiscated all the middle class’ property, but stood them 
against a walland shot them. Perhaps they will be more 
merciful here and, as in Germany, let members of the 
middle class who are not put in jail stay on the job, 
nominally retain ownership and management of their 
property, and only confiscate the profits. But wherever 
tried, the system of “democratic equality” consisting of 
equal income for unequal work has always first ruined 
the middle class; and the middle class in this country 
had better organize and get on the job if it wants to 
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prevent a complete and ruinous trial of that system 
here. 

And we venture to add to “institutional” holders of 
railroad bonds that their co-operation with labor-union 
leaders and politicians in efforts to confiscate the prop- 
erty of railway stockholders is, to state it mildly, incon- 
sistent and unbecoming of persons themselves engaged 
in private enterprise, and who denounce others for try- 
ing to use governmental power to confiscate property 
and destroy private enterprise. 





The Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago 
is a public utility engaged primarily in producing 
electric energy. The Illinois Central Railroad is 
also a public utility, whose business, as everybody 
knows, is manufacturing and selling transporta- 
tion. The law of the land provides that the rates 
and charges of both of these utilities are “affected 
with a public interest” and hence are subject to 
reasonable regulation by designated public authori- 
ties. 

In the proper conduct of their respective busi- 
nesses it is necessary for both of these utilities to 
provide a large amount of “stand by” equipment 
—in order to be ready to meet the maximum pre- 
dictable public demand. Neither utility can refuse 
to meet any reasonable call for its service. 

Because of the unusual ratio of “stand by” 
equipment needed by both of these utilities—due to 
the great variation in seasonal and hourly demand 
—their “fixed” (as opposed to their “variable” 
costs are quite large, and may amount to more than 
50 per cent of their total costs. Both of them also 
have an unusually large potential amount of utiliz- 
able service that is pure economic waste if not used. 

When the Commonwealth Edison was informed 
that the Illinois Central intended to electrify its 
Chicago suburban service (and thus become one 
of the largest potential consumers of Edison serv- 
ice in the Chicago area), the electric utility set 
about to determine whether it could give the I. C. 
the benefit of some of its “stand by” equipment 
and thus quote a price which—while profitable to 
the utility—would be a lower figure than the IIli- 
nois Central could make for itself, if it built its 
own plant. The Edison company quoted such a 
figure—which increased its own net earnings while 
it saved money for the railroad. 

No one questioned the right or the wisdom of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company management in 
taking on this new business on this basis; and the 
company was thus enabled to reduce its average 
unit costs, and to place itself in a better position to 
provide the public at large with more economical 
service (its previous power load being relieved of 
at least some of the costs of its “stand by” plant). 

When the Illinois Central discovered that the 
improvements made by the government to naviga- 
tion on the Illinois river were enabling the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company to produce power at 
a lower cost for fuel, by transporting coal on the 
Illinois river in its own barges and depriving the 
railroad of a large amount of traffic, it set about 
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to determine at what rate it could handle this 
barged coal, rather than lose it entirely. It pro- 
posed a reduction of 25 per cent in its rate—apply- 
ing only on quantities of 2,500 tons, limited to the 
location where the competition was occurring. 
There has been objection to this proposal by those 
who fear that the reduction, carefully circumscribed 
as it is, might spread to other situations. 

The circumstances are somewhat similar to those 
in the Black Strap Molasses case. The rates au- 
thorized in that case were limited to the movement 
where the competition actually existed; they do not 
appear to have disturbed rates on any other move- 
ment. There appears to be no reason why a differ- 
ent result could be expected-in this instance. 

Some may wonder, if railroads made reductions 
sufficient to recover this and other similar traffic, 
whether they would be much better off financially 
than they are today. The experience of the electric 
power industry suggests that they would. The 
power companies produced and sold 40 billion kw. 
h. of electrical energy in 1922. In 1939 their pro- 
duction and sales totaled 122 billion kw. h. The 
railroads have followed a radically different pricing 
policy, and have had a less satisfactory trend of 
sales volume. , 

It cannot be truly said that freight traffic has 
“dried up.” The pipe lines, trucks and waterways 
which parallel much of the railroad mileage are 
now handling one-third of the total traffic. There 
is reason to believe that much of this business mov- 
ing by competing forms of transportation (except 
by sea-going tankers and some pipe lines) could 
have been retained by the railroads if they (the 
regulatory authorities permitting) had tackled each 
specific competitive situation of any magnitude with 
the “added cost” technique, which is standard prac- 
tice with the utilities. 

The day of the utility with a complete monopoly 
has passed. Large users of electric power with a 
business giving a favorable load factor can usually 
produce their own power more cheaply than a 
public utility (with its burden of intermittent 
users) can produce it—that is, if the public utility 
tries to apply average total costs to this large user. 
If the utility goes out after this business on an 
“added cost” basis, he will get at least some help 
from this customer in meeting his fixed costs. Oth- 
erwise, all the fixed costs will have to be met by 
charges levied on regular customers. Wherein do 
the principles applicable to railroad pricing differ 
from these? 
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A. C. Mann 
Chairman, Div. Vi, A. A. R. 


HE 19th Annual Meeting of the Purchases and 


Stores Division, Association of American Rail- 


roads, will be held in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on Thursday and Friday, July 10 and 11. The conven- 
tion will be addressed by five speakers—H. A. Scandrett, 
trustee, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; C. H. 
Buford, vice-president, A. A. R.; Walter F. Tower, 
president, American Iron and Steel Institute; C. E. 
Smith, vice-president, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; and G. M. Crowson, assistant to president, Illinois 
Central. It will also receive and discuss reports from 
22 standing committees. The meetings will be open to 
the railroad public. 

Registration of members will begin at 9 a. m., Chicago 
central daylight saving time, on Thursday; the meeting 
will convene at 10 a. m. on Thursday; and at 9:30 a. m. 
on Friday. The officers of the Division are Chairman 
A. C. Mann, vice-president, Illinois Central; Vice-Chair- 
man L. P. Krampf, supply agent, Missouri Pacific; and 
Secretary W. J. Farrell. 

Details of the program are as follows: 


Five speakers to address an- 
nual meeting at Palmer 
House, Chicago on July 10-11 


Tuurspay, Jury 10, 1941 


Address by H. A. Scandrett, trustee, C. M. St. P. & P. 
Address by C. H. Buford, vice-president, A. A. R. 
Communications. 
Appointment of Committees on Resolutions and Memorials. 
Action on Minutes of 1940 Annual Meeting. 
Report ‘of General Committee. 
Discussion of Reports on 
Purchasing and Stores Manual 
Standard Material Classification 
Scrap, Handling, Classification and Sale 
General Reclamation 
Material Stock Report—Pricing-Inventory 
Forest Products 
Address by Walter F. Tower, president, American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 
Discussion of Reports on 
Purchasing and Storekeeping for Highway Vehicles 
—— Quantity Price Differentials 
ue 
Shop Manufactured Materials 
Stationery and Printing 
Fire Prevention and Safety 
Storage and Material Handling Facilities 
Terminal Railway Storekeeping 
Loss and Damage Prevention 
Diesel Engine Parts 


Fripay, Jury 11, 1941 


Presentation of Annual Contest Winners: 

Report on Public Relations. 

Address by G. M. Crowson, assistant to president, Illinois Central 

Report on Simplification and Standardization of Stores Stock 

Address by C. E. Smith, vice-president, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford 

Reports on 
Supplies for Dining Cars, Hotels and Commissaries 
Maintenance of Way and Construction Materials 
Purchasing in Standard Packages 
Stores Organization, Practices and Records 
Identification of Railway Tools, Materials, Etc. 
Resolutions 
Memorials 
Elections 

Remarks by Chairman A. C. Mann, 
Central. 
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began to prepare for National Defense, and it is also 

in mid-year that the Supplies Section of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads holds its annual meetings. 
This paper has, therefore, reassembled certain of its sta- 
tistics of railway buying to show values from June 1 of 
each year as well as for the regular calendar period. 


I: was a year ago that this country and the railroads 


640 Million for Manufacturers in Four Months 


Substantially complete records of the purchases for 
the first five months of 1941 and partial information for 
May indicate that the Class I railroads received approxi- 
mately $426,481,000 of materials, supplies and fuel dur- 
ing the first five months of 1941 and, in addition, ordered 
approximately $214,198,000 of new locomotives and cars 
from equipment builders—a total for the first five months 
of approximately $640,679,000. About $509,247,000 of 
this comprised materials and equipment from manufac- 
turers, while $131,432,000 went for coal and fuel oil. The 
figures include freight charges but are exclusive of pay- 
ments made by the railroads for miscellaneous services, 
for materials and supplies required under leasing ar- 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Supplies 


Total 
Cross- Other less 
Fuel Rail ties Material Total fuel 
1940 (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
ey Meer $24,978 $3,529 $4,128 $45,593 $78,228 $53,250 
BODTUATY «scr. 24,219 4,814 3,928 39,939 72,900 48,681 
Se eee ek 21,880 6,043 4,634 42,655 75,212 53,332 
| Re encremearer a% 21,579 6,470 4,585 39,407 72,037 50,462 
DENSON ss: tapslba 21,851 5,019 4,789 37,122 68,781 46,930 
| EX Eee 114,503 25,875 22,064 204,716 367,158 252,655 
1941 
UINONE 2S csla ec 26,319 3,131 3,669 45,581 78,700 52,381 
POOTURTY: 6050004 26,944 4,744 3,701 43,601 78,990 52,046 
ESTO ee 29,815 4,156 4,081 53,685 91,737 61,922 
OS Cee 18,354 4,226 4,618 55,356 82,554 64,200 
MO Si Cassese 30,000 4,500 5,000 55,000 94,500 64,500 
SURROR aca we ce 131,432 20,757 21,069 253,223 426,481 295,049 
* Estimated. 


rangements, for materials purchased for private car com- 
panies and purchases by railroad building contractors. 


$1,338,000,000 of RailwayBuying 
Since Start of Defense Program 


Equipment totals break twelve-year record— No hoarding 
of railway materials 
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Purchases of Materials, Equipment and Fuel Made by Railroads 
During the First Five Months of Each Calendar Year. 


The materials and supplies, exclusive of equipment, 
which were received from manufacturers during the first 
five months of 1941 were greater by approximately $42,- 
394,000 or 17 per cent than in the first five months of 
1940, while the orders (not installations) with equip- 
ment builders for locomotives and cars during the period 
were larger by $171,565,000, or five times, than the com- ° 
mitments for equipment during the same period of 1940. 
The commitments made for equipment in the first five 
months of 1941 were not only the largest for any similar 
period since 1929, but, dollar for dollar, were almost 
$7,000,000 larger than in the first five months of 1929. 
The consolidated purchases for the first five months of 
1941 showed an increase of $230,888,000, or 56 per cent, 
over those of the corresponding period of 1940 and ex- 
ceeded the corresponding purchases of the first five 
months of 1930 by $27,792,000. 

Materials received during the first five months of 1941 
included approximately $20,757,000 of rail, as compared 
with $25,875,000 in the first five months of 1940, and 








A4Months Purchases- Fuel and Materials 
Compared to Operating Revenues 
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approximately $21,069,000 of crossties, as compared with 
$22,064,000 in the first five months of 1940, and $253,- 
223,000 of other materials for roadway and equipment 
repairs, as compared with approximately $204,716,000 in 
the corresponding month of 1940. While less ties and 
rail were received by the railroads since January than 
in the corresponding months of 1940, partially because 
of the increased delay in shipments, the total amount of 
materials received in the first five months of this year 
exceeded the total of the corresponding period of 1940 
by $42,394,000 and the value of materials and fuel, ex- 
clusive of equipment, received by the railroads in March, 
amounting to $91,737,000, was the largest buying in any 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Equipment 
12 Months—June to June 
Materials aoe 


received ordered Total Total 
from from from including 

mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fuel fuel 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
June, 1929 to i 1930 $960,575 $288,934 $1,249,509 $328,525 $1,578,034 
June, 1930 to June, 1931 583,912 58,3 642,232 3988 919,220 
June, 1931 to June, 1932 346,873 19,647 366,520 218,827 585,347 
June, 1932 to June, 1933 233,232 2,832 236,064 165,725 401,789 
une, 1933 to June, 1934 352,249 52,354 404,603 197,940 602,543 
une, 1934 to June, 1935 376,527 25,830 402,357 224,777 627,134 
une, 1935 ta June, 1936 429,239 90,401 519,640 233,561 753,201 
une, 1936 to June, 1937 628,193 307,317 935,510 280,997 1,216,507 
une, 1937 to June, 1938 515,231 39,073 554,307 258,293 12,600 
ey 1938 to June, 1939 392,333 102,620 494,953 246,285 741,238 
une, 1939 to June, 1940 572,376 190,077 762,453 266,824 1,029,277 
June, 1940 to June, 1941 624,689 422,692 1,047,381 290,606 1,337,987 





month since March, 1930, with the exception of March, 


1937, 


June to June 


From June 1, 1940, when the President of the United 
States appointed an advisory commission to the Council 
ot National Defense for the purpose of harnessing indus- 
try to a gigantic re-armament program, until June 1 of 
this year, the railroads received materials and fuel and 
ordered cars and locomotives totaling $1,337,987,000, 
according to best calculations at this time. This total 
includes $624,689,000 of materials received from man- 
ufacturers, as compared with $572,376,000 in the pre- 
vious twelve-month period, and it includes $422,692,000 
of locomotives and cars ordered from equipment builders, 


1938 








1939 


as compared with $190,077,000 in the previous uate 
month period, or a total of $1,047,381,000 of materils 
and equipment from manufacturers, as compared with 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Equipment—Five Months 
First Five Months Each Calendar Year 


Materials Equipment 


received Ordered Total Total 

from from from including 
mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fuel ue 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1 Cy err ar $406,309 $207,474 $613,783 $146,791 $760,574 
SR oer own wise us 375,089 99,287 474,376 138,511 612,887 
SUES. idee a anwen 231,778 11,136 242,914 107,222 350,136 
SO. ad ccwe es 127,000 1,910 128,910 82,700 211,610 
Woe teuoa reas 92,132 2,119 94,251 71,425 165,676 
BOGE) 602 ecvawoue 167,535 48,616 216,151 88,461 304,612 
SUE edcate wines 149,050 7,596 156,646 103,750 260,396 
|, en eee 212,460 62,301 274,761 108,592 383,353 
LSS 7 IPRS eRe eS 304,811 147,024 451,835 123,125 574,960 
NG. cia awalnewee 143,473 12,780 156,253 99,052 255,305 
BO he sacase ks 192,772 41,394 234,166 105,559 339,725 
ty ce cea ce xs 252,655 42,633 295,288 114,503 409,791 
IGA csc sces 295,049 214,198 509,247 131,432 640,679 


* Subject to Revision. 





$762,453,000 of materials and equipment, exclusive of 
fuel, from manufacturers during the previous twelve- 
month period. The materials received from manufac- 
turers in the period from June 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941, 
was $335,886,000, or 35 per cent, less than the purchases 
of materials in the period from June 1, 1929, to June 1, 
1930, but exceeded by $40,777,000 the purchases of ma- 





Equipment and Rail Orders—First Six Months Each Calendar Year 


Freight Passenger Loco- Rail 

Cars ars motives Tons 
[M0 re Edawecdeds «tees 67,161 1,142 594 291,864 
DORN ic Saw cae anetemaewes 33,731 417 289 232,065 
PPGRG Ha vabeweaeudeasede wes 7,792 5 126 511,978 
eS sare ee wade 4 429 30 t 173,069 
BORG ee Sct conc uteanaeees 533 4 20 97,954 
SRG Noacnvbedecneuesae 23,735 332 78 476,377 
a. 5 de oh aaleln Ab eRe 6 7,108 59 46 263,756 
BOOM fais whe cdc tawewe diene 31,485 180 142 470,485 
LC Sheer eee re 42,785 454 263 65,017 
BGM S56 ca cate aedhescede 2,652 117 113 188,252 
Res Peintas <ieite acca Oe et es 10,295 142 185 515,808 
Bo a basis 6c sHew whee hugede 16,221 63 241 136,192 
Wi arai wath oto. n de vas dates nae 92,559 442 660 319,753 





terials from manufacturers in the twelve-month period 
from June 1, 1930, to June 1, 1931, while contracts for 
locomotives and cars ordered from equipment builders in 
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Storehouse Inventories 
May 1,194! Compared to 
May |, 1940 




















Per Cent Relation of Storehouse Inventories on May 1, 1941 to May 1, 1940 


the period from June 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941, were not 
only $232,615,000 larger than the corresponding orders 
for equipment from manufacturers from June 1, 1939 to 
June 1, 1940, but totaled larger by $115,375,000 than 
. the commitments made during the period June 1, 1936 
to June 1, 1937, and they were $133,758,000, or 46 per 





Equipment and Rail Orders—July to July 


Freight Passenger Loco- Rail 

ars ars motives Tons 
uly, 1929 to fui 1930 77,788 1,578 907 1,989,911 
uly, 1930 to July, 1931 20,421 255 277 1,129,227 
uly, 1931 to July, 1932 3,517 36 54 339,675 
uly, 1932 to July, 1933 2,072 13 28 142,803 
uly, 1933 to July, 1934 24,887 334 100 710,739 
uly, 1934 to July, 1935 7,984 115 151 312,262 
uly, 1935 to July, 1936 43,076 212 183 706,677 
uly, 1936 to July, 1937 78,844 581 654 1,001,447 
uly, 1937 to July, 1938 12,603 466 218 388,335 
uly, 1938 to July, 1939 24,182 294 300 696,981 
uly, 1939 to July, 1940 62,050 246 431 950,231 
uly, 1940 to July, 1941 141,209 665 1,096 1,056,795 





cent, larger than the purchases of equipment from June 
1, 1929 to June 1, 1930. Total purchases of materials, 
fuel and equipment from June 1, 1940 to June 1, 1941 
were $596,749,000 larger than from June 1, 1938 to 
June 1, 1939, and were only less by $240,047,000, or 15 
per cent, than the total buying of the railroads from June 
1, 1929 to June 1, 1930, and, of course, railway buying 
for the National Defense Program is still continuing to 
expand. 


141,209 Freight Cars 


During the first 26 weeks of 1941, the railroads are 
known to have ordered 92,559 freight cars from equip- 
ment builders and railroad shops, 442 passenger train 
cars, 660 locomotives. and 319,752 tons of rail. This 
compares with 16,221 freight cars, 63 passenger cars, 
241 locomotives, and 136,192 tons of rail during the 
first six months of 1940, and with 67,161 freight cars, 
1,142 passenger cars, 594 locomotives and 291,864 tons 
of rail in the first six months of 1929. 

From July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1941, however, 141,209 
freight cars, 665 passenger cars, 1,096 locomotives and 
1,056,795 tons of rail were ordered in this country. The 
number of freight cars ordered during the first year of 
the National Defense Program was 79,159 greater than 


in the previous twelve-month period and was 62,365 cars 
more than were ordered from July 1, 1936, to July 1, 
1937, which was the little war boom. The total exceeded 
the orders from July 1, 1929, to July 1, 1930, by 63,411 
cars. Locomotives ordered from July 1, 1940, to July 
1, 1941, were 665 more than were ordered from July 1, 
1939, to July 1, 1940, included 442 more locomotives 
than were ordered from July 1, 1936, to July 1, 1937, 
and 189 more than were ordered from July 1, 1929, to 
June, 1930. 


Inventories Up 


Materials in the hands of the railroads on May 1, the 
latest date for which detailed figures are available, totaled 
approximately $369,693,000, consisting of $23,143,000 
of fuel, $25,134,000 of new and second-hand rail stock, 
$59,348,000 of crossties and $246,925,000 of storehouse 


stock, including repair parts for cars and locomotives 


' 





1941 


Month-to-Month Changes in Class I Railway Inventories. 
Jan. 1 1936 equals 100 
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and materials for building freight cars in railroad shops. 
The fuel stock on May 1 was $7,841,000 less than on 
April 1—the result of the nation-wide coal strike during 


the month of April. Rail stocks were approximately 
$851,000 less than on January 1, and $10,692,000 less 
than on May 1, 1940. Crossties stocks on May 1 were 
lower than on April 1 by approximately $6,008,000 and 
were fractionally less than on May 1, 1940, while stores 
stocks on May 1 showed an increase of approximately 
$23,252,000 over the corresponding inventories on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, were approximately $12,059,000 
larger than on May 1, 1940, were 46 per cent larger than 





Materials in Stock—Class I Railroads 


Rail New —_ Cross- Stores 
Fuel and S. H. ties Stock Scrap Total 
1940 (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 

ome Wee $21,778 $25,552 $51,359 $216,996 $11,551 $327,236 
Hels: Pess<s 22,454 28,213 58,187 222,127 11,862 342,843 
| eee 23,190 31,546 60,615 230,045 11,576 356,972 
CS a ae 21,016 34,388 64,466 234,899 11,509 366,278 
May 2;.:... 21,343 35,826 63,945 234,866 11,551 367,531 
Junie 1... 22,419 34,818 60,070 231,308 11,275 359,890 
Oa 22,310 35,138 57,452 225,066 #2, 37 351,337 
ee 24,065 34,134 55,988 222,001 11,326 347,514 
Sept. Feo %< 25,513 31,927 54,531 217,948 11,041 340,960 
et Ps «nics 25,442 30,055 53,517 216,201 10,848 336,063 
Wave Liss: 22,272 27,457 50,374 221,444 9,711 331,258 
“7 Reve 24,414 27,674 54,464 213,555 9,602 329,709 
| a ere 24,002 25,985 50,967 223,673 9,818 334,445 
LC ee eer 25,294 26,557 61,513 218,599 11,153 343,116 
Mast. Desc 27,105 28,217 62,455 228,012 10,859 356,648 
BOE! Vises ce 30,984 28,573 65,356 235,404 11,102 371,419 
May 1* 23,143 25,134 59,348 246,925 15,143 369,693 


* Subject to revision. 





the aggregate inventories of storehouse stock in the 
hands of railroads on January 1, 1936, and were the 
largest inventories in any month since January 1, 1938. 
The increase in storehouse inventories is not considered 
large, however, in view of the greatly increased demand 
for materials by the railroads and the correspondingly 
greater rate at which the stock is turned over, it being 
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on June 1, 1941, were the largest since 1924 


well understood that railroad operations as well as the 
work of building railway equipment in commercial plants 
has been arbitrarily slowed up by delays in receiving 
iron and steel from suppliers. 


Leading Railroads 


Purchases of material and fuel made by individual 
railroads during the first four months of 1941 showed 
increases over the corresponding purchases during the 
first four months of 1940, totaling 12 per cent on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 13 per cent on the Balti- 
more & Ohio; 24 per cent on the Denver & Rio Grande 





4 Months’ Purchases—Material and Fuel (Exclusive of New Equipment) 


Per Per 

Cent Cent 
1940 1941 In- of Op. 

Road 4 Mos. 4 Mos. Increase crease Rev. 
PECs Gee Sas watpwee ne $160,210 $117,338 —$42,872 —27 12.2 
IT tick kas nei eens 1,446,692 1,301,922 —144,770 —10 21.8 
Altes & Sot. .cicccess 134,093 117,099 —16,994 —13 aaa 
BP BURBS. co.cc c ccwes 396,547 356,198 —40,349 -—10 24.7 
Pen eae We sn gotees 14,989,768 16,790,034 1,800,266 $2-- 28.) 
D . ip 5 ae) OR > ree 79,252 337,051 57,799 21 23.9 
ya as See 5,135,667 4,695,021 —440,646 —9 19.7 
De SOS Sek is cwesw ee 12,413,288 13,986,144 1,572,856 13 21.4 
Bang AL00. ic 0 sc ss 397,178 389,810 —7,368 —2 16.3 
Belt Ry. of Chi........ 332,015 393,218 61,203 . ae 
A OR) Re 2,832,84 3,068,556 235,716 17.3 
Lon 2 SS eee 12,47 2448 15,309 123 7.7 
Cape Cr Pile ice cae s's'es 42,272 75,544 33,272 79 «6.6 
ene. OF GOe isos este cote 1,252,618 1,536,994 284,376 23 23.0 
Cent (Ger IN. oes es oe oe 2,946,501 3,302,180 355,679 12 259 
CORE OEE ses wce wae 12,439 508,515 —3,92 —1 21.6 
Char. & W. Caro......-. 359,272 338,579 —20,693 —6 31.9 
OE 3 eae 7,871,312 7,673,524 —197,788  —3 19.9 
iy el SS Se 1,313,922 1,290,306 —23,616 —2 22.0 
Re oe a.’ Sas 429,019 69,731 40,712 9 33.0 
CoN. Wess swe cee 5,950,902 6,068,441 117,539 2 19.8 
Co cats Caciws 09,856 67,600 —42,256 —14 ... 
RL SG a Rae ee 6,380,680 6,262,072 —118,608 —2 18.8 
A aah RS 6,294,926 5,915,764 —379,162 —6 20.8 
C. St P.M: & O 1,460,238 1,440,128 —20,110 —1 25.4 
Co a aOR pe 487,540 95,861 »321 2 14.4 
die OF SO cc ce cue se 556,981 594,992 38,011 7 2a 
Os vias Sav t oernns 75,530 68,755 —6,775 —9 16.8 
Pee owe c hes.cie sets 2,375,998 2,335,755 —40,243 —2 24.4 
Bre ie Ge, Wi cc edncs 2,411,918 2,999,412 587,494 24 36.7 
Det. & Mack. ......... 47,83 60,497 12,658 26 30.3 
Le i A ee 122,096 182,479 60,383 49 12.1 
De 2 rere 457,320 346,930 —110,390 —24 10.9 
1 chan: a |e 3, eee 140,869 251,448 110,579 78 30.2 
LOC at. Oa ere 822,432 1,193,427 370,995 45 13.1 
Oa oad sc bewses 5,183,077 5,519,635 336,558 G <i2.5 
Lk aaa 883,025 929,539 46,514 S 324 
Be We &. D. Co. 3s. os 513,666 438,642 —75,024 —15 24.5 
GeO once cwascans 5,906,788 7,997,206 2,090,418 35 28.5 
G. M. Oe Leer red 1,349,772 1,176,308 —173,464 —13 16.3 
Mea Otero < Sess wareenes © 9,695,415 10,217,027 521,612 5 24.0 
PG RE, ecb cece c uses 320,934 351,437 30,503 9.- 17.2 
| A ge neem 339,234 301,852 —37,382 —11 ... 











. Per Per 

Cent Cent 
1940 1941 In- of Op. 

Road 4 Mos. 4 Mos. Increase crease Rev. 

L. S. & Ishpeming.... 79,144 81,024 1,880 2 12.9 
Lehigh & Hud. Riv. . 94,199 117,869 243,670 25 18.3 
L.. & HE 181,577 185,789 4,212 2 13.6 
3,052,827 3,099,080 46,253 2 18.5 

342,924 679,569 336,645 98 21.F 

8,248,475 8,182,961 —65,514 —1 23.1 

1,004,563 916,065 —88,498 —9 18.% 

812,013 855,912 43,899 5 27.9 

1,166,541 1,346,734 180,193 15 13.7 

199,314 208,656 9,342 5 14.8 

98,355 102,400 4,045 4 >a 

1,288,147 1,305,748 17,601 1 21.6 

77,427 115,818 38,391 48 52.8 

27,738,031 31,150,789 3,412,758 12 21.9 

3,289,077 3,045,058 —244,019 —7 17.1 

4,940,014 5,512,040 572,026 12 16.7 

330,084 411,029 80,945 3% 233 

a 125,472 125,575 103 0 13.1 
Penne: and 3.3. ....: 26,123,992 34,513,133 8,389,141 aa. 39.13 
Pa.-Reading S. S. 287,604 391,693 104,089 36 22.6 
Pere Marauette ...... 2,690,401 2,749,922 59.521 2 22.2 
Pitts. & Shaw. ..%.... 71,483 53,703 —17,780 —25 19.8 
‘5. et oe A eee 307,223 313,765 6,542 2 19.9 
Pitts. Shaw. & Nor 49,239 61,346 12,107 25 14.2 
ING oe a Wofecwnnce 3,827,408 5,634,908 1,807,500 47 23.6 
Pow jay ee 870,578 12,456 1,878 5 20.0 
PS Saas 2 ree ee 260,502 262,347 1,845 1 23.0 
LUN) So a 3,448,955 4,983,734 1,534,779 45 27.8 
YOR) ae Ae ane 3,980,280 5,645,687 1,665,407 42 26.7 
SONG Sescceb oO inredece as 9,150,179 12,402,844 3,252,665 36 12.8 
Nits EE  ancelewe se 12,038,241 13,366,436 1,328,195 11 20.8 
2 ay ae 563,822 1,018,236 454,414 81 29.8 
ON © ewan an cenas 190,971 192,575 1,604 1 21.0 
Terminal of St. Louis. 657,604 699,611 42,007 ’ Pee 
& | SE ae 3,050,729 3,155,221 104,492 3 18.2 
Ee Me leat ade eo e'ea.s 2,415,108 2,367,337 —47,771  —2 24.5 
MR adachus vadaee es 13,168,895 14,283,155 1,114,260 8 24.4 
MN caccunweee ie care ms 52,214 44,361 —7,853 —15 17.1 
oa ard gialana Wie aye areal act 2,040,740 1,199,123 —841,617 —41 15.4 
A ee ee 3,920,705 3,652,165 —268,54 —7 20.7 
CS eee ee 1,283,337 2,046,109 762,772 59 30.2 
if 8 2) eae ee 984,074 1,453,153 469,079 48 24.6 
Lt A 2 19,197 17,896 —1,301 —7 ... 
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Western; 45 per cent on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ; 
6 per cent on the Erie; 25 per cent on the Lehigh & 
Hudson River; 98 per cent on the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas; 15 per cent on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas ; 32 per 


Materials on Hand—Exclusive of Fuel, Rail and Ties 


Dollars 

May 1, May 1, Per Cent Per 

Road 1940 1941 Increase Increase Mile 

Oe ee Oe faeces $81,984 $92,648 $10,664 ' 13 $541 
ES WN a eee ieee ree 595,846 521,243 —74,603 —13 543 
Aon’ @ Son. ...55. 73,009 63,595 9.414 —13 757 
ith GAS oko noise 190,041 177,871 —12,170 —6 605 
UY Po a ede ee 10,881,285 11,323,389 442,104 4 843 
Ra Che ER, Seer ee 2,332,350 2,451,244 118,894 5 481 
ES LE | ee One ae rie a 7,965,840 8,037,322 71,482 159255 
Bang. & Aroo. ..... 697,170 683,619 —13,551 —2 1,134 
Belt Ry. of Chi..... 239.401 228.426 —10,975 . —5 497 
LOS OES * SE 2,157,935 2,241,019 83,084 4 1,176 
LITO IS | Ei: Rg aee eee 36,100 30.129 -5,971 —17 118 
ae ae © Ra amie 37,037 42,755 5,718 15. > 4,156 
ent OF 430A... cases 647,419 815,366 167.947 26 438 
ebb: OLS 3k hades 1,388,251 1,374,322 —13,929 —1 1,932 
OS of ag a Ree 331,901 357.725 25,824 8 848 
Chr. & W. Caro... 249,294 226,603 —22,691 —9 661 
_ ong cS CT RCRN cine RRP 5,632,736*  6,615,236* 982.500 iy 23422 
eS SR eR Roane ne 657,325 666,037 8,712 1 720 
SP Te Le” Gee tae 291,145 418,454 127,309 44 3,195 
co) ae See. cos 4,822,034 5,736,210 914.176 19 690 
ew Boca keesks 247,492 246,344 —1,148  —1 1,374 
ORS | OT 0 RRR eae 4,662,444 3,736,558 —925,.886 —20 417 
Ai eae Oe Pigs 5.496.893 5,058,320 —438,573 —8& 635 
C.. St. P. M: & oO 723,896 737,694 13,798 2 453 
BOR: Oa a canbe tes 344,410 310,769 —33,641 —10 1,009 
Go a ee ee 285,250 210,476 —74,774 —26 268 
Reet RS ft oes coe. a 117,824 103,181 —14,643 —12 614 
Ea, ig. « BAe eee ear 1,645,573 1,696,541 50,968 3 2,001 
Oi 2 | aap re 1,269,981 1,458,350 188,369 15 1,465 
ao ee A Wie sic 2,232,124 2,665,296 433,172 19 1,046 
Det. & Mack. ...... 136,304 130,438 —5,866 —4 539 
Le eS Cae 83,698 118,248 34,550 41 2,364 
Le Oe ae Ere ae 377,723 417,953 40.230 11 886 
»: 3S, BS: eu ches 152,794 179,374 26,580 17 326 
“SSG ayes 838.714 915,047 76,333 9 2,346 
RARE. Sorat a se oewae 2,353,017 2,391,238 38,221 2 4057 
tee: ys ee oe 1,204,344 1,281,518 77,174 7 1,871 
> Ni ae ee ee Oe 393,762 371,155 —22,607 —6 462 
SE OS ats cigs cartes 5,964,351 6,699,716 735,365 LZ 831 
MGR CR MDA Boe Sohn 1,408,615 1,037,362 —371,253 —26 526 
EE, CA arr eee er 5,338,120 5,579,268 241,148 5 852 
SU SN os cca hes 301.4417 319,380 17,939 6 670 
mt Ae, Skok en 146,149 157,139 10,990 8 924 
L. S. & Ishpeming 176,668 235,391 58,723 33 1,509 
ay oe | OR : Sree 58,059 58,483 424 1 609 
oe ak. An eee ae 212,883 288,695 75,812 36 1,519 
Lehigh Valley ...... 1,793,884 1,826,124 32,240 2 1,439 
Eg OF, eee eae 505,051 557,840 52,789 10 633 
Rist MROINL tnoeas exes 6,066,369 6,549,997 483,628 8 1,346 
REGS SOE. so bodscees.c 855,954 744,675 —111,279 —13 751 
Bee ae Ob Dis anaes 568,172 580,454 12,282 2 412 
BOD! S5ciokuw awe ew ees 1,314,3397 1,581,6507 267,311 20 371 
Be Gr 41,609 51,809 10,200 25 328 
Se NS ae 1,458,769 1,456,193 —2,576 —l 442 
ee) a ee 196.888 226,856 29,968 15 1,319 
DNEDT Sc ak co ces 154,938 147,818 —7,120 —5 2,898 
N.C, & St. 2 1,084.234 1,453,783 369,549 34 1,309 
INDE: 6s Soekaen 67,266 82,662 15,396 23 501 
Ne. Xe Co a sseaeesss CD DEeS “essen eas —153,380  —1 2,258 
N.Y. C..& St. L...... 2,349:358" 24701972" 121,614 5 15450 
N.Y; Ne B. & oh. 3,779,487 4,157,905 378,418 10: :2:221 
Re Se a | Ce ae 3€8,060 335,651 —32,409 —9 583 
Nort: fe Wee. oo. 6,301,274 7,873,859 1,572,585 25 3,593 
Se rae 82,794 55,269 —27.525 —33 157 
ay Cea 31,460,730 35,017,774 3,557,044 11 3,296 
Pa.-Read. S. S. iis 139,375t 182,597 43,222 3 444 
Pere Marquette 2,467,259* 3,334,554* 867,295 35 1,587 
Pitts. & Shaw. ..... 78,658 64,139 —14,519 —18 654 
Pitts. & West Va... 266,905 236,354 —30,551 —11 1,738 
Pitts. Shaw. & Nor... 56,635 56,076 —559 —l 295 
ee ee ee ee Saree 3,316,484 4,354,032 1,037,548 31 3.026 
eS Se ee 822,086 1,068,546 246,460 30 906 
PRUTEMRURIR) be mikes nlotncecens 194,567 207,181 12,614 6 509 
ie Sere Bs Moda scan 3,356,930 2,939,212 —417,718 —12 596 
iy Pires ik bates on os 3,279,602 4,376,274 1,096,672 33 1,015 
DM Coa eaten sees 5,221,968 6,399,569 1,177,601 23 818 
OS aan ee en 6,662,652 7,025,305 ° 362.653 5 817 
Bing: Gart. «oss 29,722 32,598 2,876 10 435 
io: ee OE Os Ass a wie 504.497 1,002,949 498,452 99 1,058 
ct ae, ©. | aie eee 190,608 212,487 21,879 11 743 
Tene: oF Sto £65550 288.491 315,554 27.063 9 682 
(Ty ue. Roat ¢ Seeaenreren 2,261,751 2,337,029 75,278 3 529 
Ae Ee Be ose cake eh s x 2,836,181 2,836,472 291 0 1,503 
EIS fe ee RES 19,398.471 15,930.691 —3.467,780 —18 1.610 
PB oO ceetaees 170,769 184,895 14,126 8 1,666 
Rte ees 2,036,768 2,055,638 18,870 1 3,149 
Cf ee eer re re 1,894,357 2,049,900 155,543 8 851 
WES DA. cas aka Ses 1,108,593 1,097,494 —11,099 —1 1,277 
ie Ped Re iaee 884,517 1,079,475 194.958 22 2,128 
A ae a eee ee 20,611 20,174 -—437 —z2 99 


* All Materials. 
7 April 1, 


i Jan. 1, 1941. 
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cent on the Pennsylvania; 47 per cent on the Reading ; 
45 per cent on the St. Louis-San Francisco; 36 per cent 
on the Southern; 59 per cent on the Western Maryland 
and 48 per cent on the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


Floodlights 


on Long Cross Arms 


HE very common difficulty of having no place to 

; put the supporting structure where yard floodlights 

are needed has been effectively overcome in an in- 
stallation made by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in 
St. Louis. The area lighted is a produce yard and light 
is required chiefly on the team tracks and on the sides 
ot the cars. If the floodlights were arranged in the 
usual manner the poles would be in the center of the 
team tracks. 

To solve the problem, it was decided to mount the 
floodlights on 75-ft. poles and fabricate mast arms to 
permit mounting the floodlight over each driveway. This 
necessitated making the mast arms 40 ft. from tip to tip, 
or 20 ft. each side of the pole. The difficulty of cleaning 
and relamping the lighting fixtures at the ends of these 
long arms was eliminated by using Thompson Electric 
floodlight-type disconnect hangers, which permit the 
lights to be lowered to the ground and returned to their 
original position after having been lowered. \When a 








Night View of the Installation Showing the Uniform Distribution 
of Light in the Yard 


lamp is lowered a guide loop causes it to slide down the 
fall chain and thus prevents its swinging in the wind. 

The team track yard comprises seven tracks, the 
longest being 650 ft. There are two lighting units on 
the ends of each mast arm. The lights nearest the pole 
are Pyle-National, 500-watt units and are adjusted and 
focused to illuminate the area near the poles. The lights 
at the ends of the mast arms are Pyle-National long- 
throw, 1,000-watt units and are adjusted and focused 
tv illuminate the area of the yard beyond that which is 
lighted by the 500-watt units. 

The installation was designed and installed under the 
direction of A. E. Ganzert, electrical engineer, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. 


babe adareent 








Priorities Too Date 


Railway supply forces cheered by government's stand on 
freight cars in face of growing shortages of materials 


S THE United States tackles the national defense 
A program in earnest, the priorities which the gov- 

ernment is injecting into business to assure the 
speedy production of war materials becomes progres- 
sively more interesting to the railroads and their supply 
departments. Priorities were an obscure subject only a 
few weeks ago. The characteristic answer given to the 
question “Is national defense interrupting railway sup- 
ply?” was “Not yet.” Some railroads had previously 
covered their requirements for a year. Others were avoid- 
ing trouble by timing orders with deliveries, extending 
due dates to 60 days and 90 days and longer as each 
class of material required. Manufacturers were still 
drawing on original sources of raw material and were 
not forgetting their regular customers and in many parts 
of the country dealers of railway supplies were left to 
do their own worrying about filling railway orders on 
time. 


Freight Cars Preferred 


But the interest in priorities intensified as the railroads 
began to feel the pinch of the defense program. On June 
9, following shut downs at several freight car plants 
which could not get materials, the OPACS (Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply) declared the 
existence of a critical shortage in freight cars and or- 
dered that all deliveries of equipment and materials nec- 
essary for their construction and repair should be given 
preference over materials and equipment going into any 
other civilian uses not already controlled by government 
contracts. OPACS (successor to the price stabilization 
and consumer divisions of the advisory commission to 
the council of national defense) had repeatedly cracked 
down on prices but only once before had it undertaken 
to allocate materials for civilian use. 

This action by OPACS was. followed on June 18 by 
orders of OPM’s Division of Priorities (umpire of the 
allocation of materials for military purposes), creating 


a general priority available to 66 railroads and other car 
builders granting an A-3 rating to deliveries of all ma- 
terials for the construction and repair of freight cars 
with respect to any materials included in the priority 
critical list of the army and navy munitions board. The 
same rating was extended to cutting and other perish- 
able tools and equipment regardless of whether the items 
were listed in the priority critical list, except that priori- 
ties on machine tools and similar machinery could be ob- 
tained only by special application. Companies in whose 
favor the priorities were granted are: subject to book- 
keeping regulations and sworn agreements to seek and 
utilize substitute materials, but the priority extends to 
sub-contractors, is good until November 15, and gives 
the material for freight cars preference over many army 


_and navy requirements. 


Meanwhile, the railroads took steps to improve their 
handling of priority problems. The office of secretary 
of the Purchases and Stores Division, A. A. R., was 
moved from New York to Washington and W. A. Sum- 
merhays, Manager Forest Products Bureau, Illinois Cen- 
tral, and a past president of the railway storekeepers as- 
sociation (predecessor to the Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion, A. A. R.), has been installed in the OPM as a 
liaison between OPM and the A. A. R. 


A Mandate for Rails 


The relief among the railroads over the action taken 
by the government on materials for freight cars was pro- 
nounced, as it became increasingly evident that the rail- 
roads and industry had become involved in a gigantic and 
constantly expanding program of re-armament which is 
not only requiring more materials than was anticipated 
but also more materials than are temporarily available 
and which are compelling roads to depend more and more 
on defense agencies for protection against any break- 
downs in railway service. The position is widely taken 
that this action by the government has not only relieved, 


Key Men in Railroad Priorities 





Ralph Budd 
Transportation 


E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 
Priorities 
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temporarily at least, a bad freight car situation but, more 
positively, has established the importance of the railroads 
in national defense. 


A New “26” Game 


Since the inauguration of the national defense program 
on May 28, 1940, the priority division of the Office of 
Production Management has imposed some broad form 
of priority control over 26 different materials and classes 
of material, most of which include materials required in- 
directly or directly by railroads. A large number of 
other products are under priority control in the sense that 
they appear on the priority critical list. This is a list 
of items, now over 300, which are needed by the army 
and navy and other military services. The most far 
reaching method which has been used in cases where 
shortages of materials for defense work become serious 
is the industry-wide mandatory priority control. This 
control, which usually involves the allocation of avail- 
able supplies sc that defense needs come first, already 
extends to aluminum, magnesium, nickel, nickel-steel, 
ferro-tungsten, machine tools, synthetic rubbers, copper, 
cork, borax and zinc. Machine tools were subjected to 
control as long ago as January 31, when the shortage of 
machinery threatened to retard the production of arma- 
ments and machine tool builders were requested to de- 
liver tools only to defense contractors. 


Nickel Rationed 


Under the terms of a new order that was issued on 
May 15, the priorities division is now making month to 
month allocations of all of the available nickel supplies 
for defense purposes. All defense orders for this mate- 
rial will take the army and navy preference rating of 
A-10 unless better ratings are assigned. Complete con- 
trol of this material was taken as a result of estimates 
indicating that the over-all shortage of nickel for both 
military and civilian uses in this country would prob- 
ably exceed 45,000,000 Ib. in 1941. Copper was added 
to the list of metals subject to mandatory control on 
May 31, following estimates that the over-all shortages 
for civilian and military needs might reach 470,000 tons, 
or 940,000,000 Ib., by the end of the year. Partial con- 
trol has also been imposed on zinc supplies, each pro- 
ducer of zinc now being required to set aside 20 per 
cent of his monthly production for the priorities division 
to distribute to meet urgent defense needs. 


Rules Against Hoarding 


On May 1 the priority division also imposed a special 
form of inventory control on 16 metals and classes of 
metal, to prevent speculation and hoarding. This control 
extends to antimony, cadmium, cobalt, copper, ferrous 
alloys, lead, manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nonfer- 
rous alloys, tin, vanadium and iron and steel products, 
including rolled and drawn steel, forgings, castings, and 
pig iron. The orders affecting these materials explain 
that the available supply is being diminished at a rate 
in excess of that necessary for production as a result 
of over-buying for unnecessary inventory and increased 
manufacturing for unnecessary stocks and that the future 
requirements, direct and indirect, to fill army and navy 
contracts and for other national defense purposes and for 
civilian purposes is likely to exceed the supply obtain- 
able at the present time. In consequence of this, the 
priorities division ordered that no supplier may make 
any delivery which the supplier knows or has reason to 
believe will increase the customer’s inventory in excess 
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of the quantity necessary to the customer’s usual methods 
of operation. In addition, customers of such material 
are required to file sworn statements as outlined in forms 
furnished by the priorities division. 


Steel Regulated 


On May 29, when it appeared that the over-all demand 
for steel is greater than the apparent capacity to make 
prompt delivery of certain types of steel and steel prod- 
ucts, this material was also subjected to a general pref- 
erence delivery order designed to give defense needs and 
essential civilian needs first call on deliveries. Under 
the terms of this order, any user who has been unable to 
obtain satisfactory placing or delivery of orders for steel 
can make a sworn statement of his difficulty to the prior- 
ities division which will then require the producer to 
submit a sworn statement within five days explaining 
the causes for deferring delivery or rejecting orders. The 
priorities division will then take such action as the cir- 
cumstances, reserving the right to call on the producer 
for records, documents, and any other data desired in 
the investigation. 


Critical Items 


Materials more or less important to railways which are 
included in the priorities critical list of the army and 
navy, and therefore subject at all times to priority ratings 
in favor of defense needs, are as follows: 


Cutters, wire 


Aluminum and alloys u 
Dies, forging 


Ammonia, Anhydrous 


Antimony Diesel engines 
Auger, earth Extinguishers, fire 
Barges Ferrous alloy 


Flash lights 

Floodlighting equipment 

Forgings, brass, aluminum : 
Iron and steel products, including 
Booms rolled, drawn, forgings, castings, 
Borax and pig iron including alloy steels 
Boric Acid Lead. ‘ A i 
Brass, pig and_ fabricated Locomotives, diesel, gasoline, electric 


Batteries 

Bearings, roller and ball | 
Blankets, wool, blue denim 
Boilers, power plant; heating 


Bronze, pig or fabricated Molybdenum 

Battery chargers portable Monel metal 

Bull-dozers, tractor powered Nickel, steel 

Cable, electric and telephone Nickel 

Compressors Non-ferrous alloys 

Control equipment for electric motors Oakum_ . ? 

Copper Steel, semi-finished, finished and fab- 

Cordage and twine ricated, including alloys 

Cork Telephones 

Cotton, canvas duck, webbing Telegraph sets 

Cranes Transformers 

Cylinders for chemical and com- Vanadium and vanadium alloys 
pressed gas Zinc 


5-Billion Spent—35-Billion to Go 


The rapidity and intensity with which federal controls 
over production of materials are being applied and the 
difficulties resulting to civilian operations are indicated 
by the expenditures for defense purposes. The total 
armament program up to mid-May called for expendi- 
tures of approximately $40,000,000,000 almost all of 
which is to be spent in 1941 and 1942, and additional 
appropriations have been made since that time. The ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations for this country’s 
program total $37,300,000,000 while British orders total 
$3,700,000,000. The 37.3 billion dollars to be spent by 
the United States include 16.5 billion dollars for air- 
planes and accessories, 7.2 billions for guns, powder and 
other ordnance, 8.8 billions for ships, 3.8 billions for new 
industrial facilities, 3.3 billions for military posts, fortifi- 
cations and defense housing, 1.8 billions for other army 
and navy equipment, 5.9 billions for miscellaneous ex- 
penditures for army pay, food, reserve materials, etc. Of 
the total appropriations, 13.1 billion dollars are for the 
army, 13.1 billions for the navy and 7 billions for the 
lease-lend activity, while other United States defense 
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agencies will receive 2.3 billions and government lending 
agencies established in connection with the national de- 
fense program will distribute 1.8 billions. Contracts 
awarded up to May 1 amounted to 15.2 billions, consist- 
ing of 13.6 billions for the army and navy and 1.6 bil- 
lions for other defense agencies, not counting the 3.7 
billions of British orders. That only. a beginning has 
been made in this program, moreover, is indicated by 
the fact that the cash payments for national defense to 
date have amounted to only 5.1 billion dollars, which is 
less than one-seventh of the authorizations up to May 
17. Cash payments to May 1 included $621,000,000 for 
ships, $605,000,000 for aircraft, $501,000,000 for ord- 
nance, $1,104,000,000 for stations, fortifications, étc., 
$305,000,000 for industrial facilities, $1,100,000 for other 
materials, equipment and construction, and $865,000,006 
in payrolls. None of these cash payments or appropria- 
tions and authorizations for national defense include ex- 
penditures which have been made or will be made by the 
railroads to provide material or equipment for their part 
in the defense program. 


Organization for Priority 


The nature and extent of the priorities division’s in- 
terest in and authority over railway materials is not only 
a natural outgrowth of its increasing supervision over 
defense materials but is provided for in executive orders. 
The defense organization originally consisted of a coun- 
cil of national defense composed of the secretaries of 
War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor 
and an advisory commission to the council of national 
defense consisting of W. S. Knudsen, E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Sidney Hillman, Leon Henderson, Harriet Elliott, 
Chester Davis and Ralph Budd. On January 27, follow- 
ing the passage of the selective service act affecting mili- 
tary training, the President enlarged the administrative 
structure of the defense efforts by creating the office of 
production management and providing for the co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of the national defense advisory 
commission, the OPM and other defense agencies 
through OEM (office for emergency management). The 
job of OPM was to facilitate and execute all measures 
required to accelerate and regulate the production and 
supply of material, facilities and services for national 
defense and consisted of three divisions, a production 
division in charge of John B. Biggers, a division of pur- 
chases in charge of Donald M. Nelson, and a division of 
priorities in charge of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., operat- 
ing under the general direction of Wm. S. Knudsen. A 
division of labor was subsequently ordered. As outlined 
in regulations issued March 7, 1941, the division of pri- 
orities was authorized, among other things, to furnish 
preference rating to all contracts and sub-contracts and 
materials directly or indirectly necessary to the defense 
program, to issue priority certificates to contractors, sub- 
contractors and others supplying materials directly or in- 
directly necessary to defense and to establish preferences 
with reference to indirect defense materials and domestic 
and foreign materials as this co-operation becomes neces- 
sary in the interest of defense. 


OPACS Interested 


OPACS was created on April 11, 1941, by combining 
the functions of the price stabilization and consumer 
divisions originally in the advisory commission to the 
council of national defense and is directed by Leon Hen- 
derson. This division, while not directly concerned with 
the production of military materials, is authorized under 
the executive orders to stimulate the necessary supply of 
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materials and commodities required for civilian use in 
such manner as not to conflict with the requirements of 
the war, navy and other departments of the government, 
and, after the satisfaction of military defense needs, to 
provide for the equitable distribution of residual sup- 
plies of materials and commodities among competing ci- 


vilian demands. This division is also authorized to in- 
form the office of production management of the amount, 
character and relative importance of materials and com- 
modities needed for civilian use and to advise and consult 
with OPM with reference to the effecf of its activities on 
the supply of material available for civilian use. The 
priority division of OPM thus has a direct interest in 
railway materials if they are necessary to national de- 
fense while OPACS can interest itself in railway sup- 
plies not only through its supervision of civilian needs 
but when it appears that military requirements are un- 
necessarily interfering with the production and distribu- 
tion of materials for civilian use. 


Various Priority Methods 


The priorities division does not use any single rigid 
method of administration, claiming to operate on the 
theory that the most important thing is to make sure that 
defense needs are filled and that it is more important to 
fit the treatment to the problem than to try to fit the 
problem into a rigid preconceived treatment. Methods 
and even organization for priorities are constantly in a 
state of flux. In general, however, three broad steps are 
taken by the priorities division to give priority aid. These 
are individual preference rating certificates issued to 
manufacturers for specific orders to meet specific prob- 
lems, blanket ratings of a limited type designed to help 
certain companies or projects to obtain needed materials 
quickly and industry-wide priority control, usually in- 
volving the allocation of available supplies. The system 
is arranged so that military officers can give priority to 
any material enumerated in their priority critical lists by 
applying preference ratings which are prescribed in the 
so-called priorities directive, which is a manual indicating 
the order of importance of the various materials and 
projects. 

In all instances, however, materials for railroad use, 
not being strictly military or purchased by military 
forces, may receive priority only by application to the 
priorities division and these applications must be made 
by the railroads rather than by the suppliers. Where or- 
ders for specific materials are involved, the application 
is usually for an individual preference rating certificate, 
and, even if orders for identical materials are placed with 
several suppliers, an application must usually be filed 
for each supplier, and the priority does not extend be- 
yond one transaction. Each application is made on a 
form prescribed by and obtainable from the priorities 
division, describing the materials and supplies, identify- 
ing the supplier and explaining the reason for the priority 
and four copies must be furnished to the priorities divi- 
sion. The application must also be accompanied by a 
statement of the supplier and this must also be submitted 
to the priorities division in quadruplicate. When ap- 
proved, the priorities division issues a preference rating 
certificate to the supplier which may then be extended 
by the supplier to other concerns from which the mate- 
rials necessary to fill orders are obtained. 

Blanket ratings are permitted where one company is 
continuously engaged in defense work or where the 
completeness of some project is considered essential to 
the defense program, as in the case of freight cars, and 
if it becomes impractical for the user of the materials to 

(Continued on, page 23) 
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Accountants in Spirited Session 


Pendancy of C. G. W. decision added zest to meeting 
summarizing year of unusual progress 


fifty-first annual meeting in Denver June 23-26, 

under conditions stimulating high professional 
interest. For one thing, the I. C. C. decision in the 
momentous Chicago Great Western case (accounting 
for property investment by reorganized roads) was 
anxiously awaited—with its far-reaching potentialities 
on accounting procedure, on depreciation practice, and 
(possibly) on income taxes. When a telegram was 
received that this decision had been made public, the 
regular order of business was suspended and Director 
Crandall of the I. C. C. Bureau of Accounts was called 
upon for a detailed summary and interpretation of the 
decision—which he gave with great candor to an eager 
audience. 


ii Accounting Division of the A. A. R. held its 


Toland Is New Vice-Chairman 


Officers elected for the ensuing year were: Chair- 
man, G. T. Carmichael (comptroller, N. Y., N. H. & H.) ; 
first vice-chairman, FE. A. Leslie (comptroller, C. P. R.) ; 
second vice-chairman, H. A. Toland (general auditor, 
U. P.); secretary, E. R. Ford (re-elected). Total at- 
tendance was 670, of whom approximately 265 were 
active members. New York was chosen as the next 
place of meeting. While the concern of the convention 


was strictly business, a considerable program of tours 
was arranged for the off-hours to acquaint the visitors 





with the economic and scenic attractions of the Denver 
area—under the chairmanship of T. A. Thompson, gen- 
eral auditor, D. & R. G. W. Arrangements for the 
ladies were in charge of a committee headed by Mrs. 
E. J. Hennessy, wife of the assistant to general auditor, 
D. & R. G. W. 


W. M. Jeffers Delivers Opening Address 


The president of the Union Pacific made the principal 
opening address. He urged less complacency on the 
part of the American people with respect to the inter- 
national situation. It is a real war that faces us, he 
said, calling for the best effort of which our people are 
capable. The rank and file of working men are all 
right; but some of them have been misled. Railroad 
labor, however, said Mr. Jeffers, is awake to its respon- 
sibility. It will do its duty in the country’s crisis. Rail- 
road men are well-trained, well-disciplined and _ loyal. 
It is the business of management to supply these men 
with the equipment and tools with which to do their 
job, and, with this done, the nation’s “first line of 
defense—the railroads” will fulfill the task before them. 

For the “older generation,’ President Jeffers sug- 
gested that it set an example of hard work for the 
younger; that Sunday work be substituted for “week- 
end blackouts.” 

Colorado — officials — Acting-Governor 
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Mayor Stapleton of Denver—participated in the opening 
session. The Acting Governor said that there would 
not have been any Denver or even a Colorado, except 
for the railroads, and he indicated his appreciation of 
some of the railroads’ difficulties and his hearty opposi- 
tion to government operation. The Mayor said that 
Denver so appreciated the railroads that it built its own 
railroad to Cheyenne when the first transcontinental 
line passed it by. He spoke with great enthusiasm of 
the superior train service available into Denver, and 
ribbed the Eastern lines for their alleged failure to pro- 
vide comparable service. 

Henry Swan, trustee of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, was introduced to the convention and spoke 
briefly—principally to disclaim any pretentions towards 
being more than a part-time railroad man. On his rail- 
road, he said, he was “considered to be a_ banker.” 
He spoke of the problem of prolonging the life of the 
railroad industry, or givine it a rebirth: 2nd of his 
view of the carriers as an industrial enterprise with a 
product to sell, parallel to the situation of any other 
enterprise. 


“There Is Going to Be Railroading Done” 


Col. R. S. Henry of the A. A. R. dramatized the 
resourcefulness of the railroad industry in time of stress 
by giving information he had on the heroic job being 
done by British railwaymen. Subject to intensive bom- 
bardment, no railway line in Britain has been put out 
of service for more than 12 hours, and the average is 
only 3 or 4 hours. He recounted the tremendous mili- 
tary job being done by these carriers—on top of their 
regular traffic and that thrown upon them by the heavy 
diversion of tonnage from coastwise steamships. 

The task of the American railroads is not likely to 
parallel that of the British roads, but the same resource- 
fulness is here; and “there is going to be railroading 
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done” in the months which lie ahead. The “experts” 
say it can’t be done, and, when it is done, Colonel Bob 
is going to have some pleasure in confronting these 
fellows with their own words. 


Praise for Fowler 


A resolution of appreciation for the friendly co-opera- 
tion of retired-Director Fowler of the I. C. C. Bureau 
of Accounts was adopted, to which Mr. Fowler re- 
sponded, addressing the audience as “Fellow Railroad- 
ers.” Director Crandall, Mr. Fowler’s successor, was 
then called upon and gave some of the thoughts upper- 
most in his mind upon assuming his new duties. He 
sees a large field of usefulness for the railway account- 
ant; but believes that this usefulness can be maximized 
only if the job is tackled from the viewpoint of the indus- 
try as a whole—rather than from that of the individual 
carrier. Accounting in recent years, in his opinion, has 
undergone rapid development. There has been a wide- 
spread acceptance of more exact standards (possibly be- 
cause of the requirements of such federal agencies as the 
S. E. C.). There has been a shift of interest from the 
balance sheet to the income statement. There needs to 
be closer attention to the matching of costs and revenue. 

Mr. Crandall was outspoken in his views on account- 
ing for depreciation. “One of the defects of the account- 
ing rules is the charging off to surplus of property not 
depreciated during its useful life.’ Undue concern for 
an income showing for a given year has had the effect 
of overstating railroad income; and may be one of the 
causes of recent railroad distress. Depreciation charges 
have no relation to replacement. 

Mr. Crandall’s emphasis on this subject was given addi- 
tional point by a letter from Chairman Eastman of the 
I. C. C., who promised the accountants that “if all goes 
well” they may hear more on this subject in the near 
future. 


T. H. Seay Reviews the Year 


Chairman Seay’s address to the convention was a review of the 
year’s developments in accounting, and his views on current 
problems. What follows is a considerably abbreviated abstract 
of his remarks: 


No Mere Job—I have always harbored the personal belief 
that those of us who are employed by the railroads have a life’s 
work which goes beyond our own selfish interest in seeking a 
livelihood—and even beyond employment by a corporation whose 
purpose is to make such profits as can legitimately be made from 
services sold. We are giving a public service of which we can 
be justly proud. Civilization and transportation have always 
marched side by side, so that no matter what the state of the 
nation, never at any time does transportation by rail cease to be 
of direct and material service to the people as a whole, nor does 
it ever cease to be a problem of vital importance. 

I believe that our own self-esteem demands a recognition of 
the service which the accounting officer gives to transportation. 
Someone wrote that the accounting officer’s function is to look 
ahead—to the extent of the training and experience with which 
he is endowed—and advocate and make suggestions to the man- 
agement which will prepare and protect the industry in future 
years. We justly can be proud of the part we play. 


Membership.—A few words as to our membership: There are 
now 263 member roads and subsidiaries represented by 592 
accounting officers. In addition, limited memberships have been 
granted to 200 carriers and subsidiaries, with 207 accounting 
officers. Altogether the total membership aggregates 463 carriers, 
represented by 799 accounting officers. There are also 56 hono- 
rary members. Honorary membership is being conferred on 9 


members at this convention. 





Commodity Statistics—During the past several years the 
Committee on Statistics and the Freight Committee, together 
with traffic officers, jointly have considered proposed changes 
submitted by the Bureau of Statistics modifying the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order of November 22, 1927, in the 
matter of Freight Commodity Statistics. The Bureau has ac- 
cepted the carriers’ recommendations that no radical changes be 
made in the list of commodities, but failed to agree on the rules 
proposed by the carriers in an attempt to secure uniformity in 
reporting specified classes of traffic as between that terminated 
and originated. This action would seem to preclude the disposi- 
tion of the subject at this time and it will be necessary to have 
further conference with the Commission’s representatives. 


Class Rate Inquiry—The rescinding of the order of the Com- 
mission dated January 9, 1940, in the Class Rate Investigation, 
I. C. C. Docket No. 28300, proved to be a welcome relief. Under 
this order 45 carriers were ordered to record and analyze in detail 
the movement of all traffic, both carload and less, which they 
terminated on 12 selected days during 1939. In addition to 
utilizing the information available on the waybills, the carriers 
would have been required to go back into their records in order 
to furnish such information as the short-line mileage, actual 
route mileage from point of origin to destination, and other 
information from the Consolidated Freight Classification. It is 
hoped that the demand for these studies will not be revived 
during the present emergency; and thus relieve the accounting 
and rate forces of the carriers of an added burden which they 
are not now prepared to undertake. 

Only recently a complete study and tabulation showing cost 
scales by territories and units of equipment has been released by 
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the Commission prior to its introduction at a forthcoming hear- 
ing in the Class Rate Investigation. 


Cost Finding.—Some time ago accounting officers were put on 
notice that the subject of cost finding had been assigned a place 
on the Commission’s docket, No. 122, but to date no hearings 
have been assigned, nor do they appear likely in the near future. 
It is understood, however, that the Bureau of Statistics has an 
active force engaged in progressing the subject of cost finding, 
which to date has participated in the preparation of data for a 
number of individual switching and rate cases. At the present 
time most of the larger carriers are engaged in the compilation 
of a questionnaire in the Automobile Case, Docket No. 28190, in 
which the Bureau is attempting to develop the cost of handling 
this class of traffic. We are awaiting with interest to learn what 
conclusions may be drawn from the data after it has been com- 
piled by the carriers. 


Depreciation—After a lapse of a number of years the question 
of depreciation accounting again came up for consideration. It 
originated through proposed changes in the accounting classifica- 
tion, now being discussed with the Bureau of Accounts, and was 
also more forcibly brought to our attention by a number of 
reorganized railroads. In reorganization plans the Commission 
had permitted the offsetting of required capital fund appropria- 
tions by depreciation accruals on fixed property. The subject 
received much consideration and a report was prepared by a 
special committee. A complete discussion of the findings is 
given in the General Committee’s report, in the published Agenda 
of the convention. 


The C. G. W. Case.—One of the most vital accounting ques- 
tions that has confronted us in many years has been presented 
in the Chicago Great Western Case, Docket No. 138. The issue 
to be decided was—how should a company reorganized under 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Ace record its investment account 
upon emerging from reorganization? A special committee of 
accounting officers collaborated in presenting the views of car- 
riers on this important subject. Oral argument was had before 
the Commission and a brief outlining our position was filed. 
Accounting officers advocated that the investment account should 
reflect the original cost of the property owned and any differ- 
ence between it and the capital securities should be shown on the 
credit side of the balance sheet. It is hoped that the Commis- 
sion will finally accept our views* in order to preserve uni- 
formity and comparability in. accounting as between railroads 
and to insure the integrity of the income accounts. 


Obeying the Rules—While the railway accounting rules pro- 
vide that mandatory and recommendatory forms be used, there 
should be no objection on the part of any accounting officer to 
deviation from these forms for experimental purposes, where 
such deviation causes no expense to any other carrier. While 
it is true that in many cases the forms are built around the 
rules, on the other hand, there are many cases where the rules 
are built around the forms and in times past deviation from 
the forms has provided simplicity and economy in accounting. 

However, deviation from the accounting rules is entirely an- 
other matter. These rules are formulated and adopted after 
mature consideration by committees of accounting officers and 
they are intended to provide the greatest good to the greatest 
number, or they would not have been adopted. Without these 
accounting rules we would have no procedural guide and we 
would find ourselves preparing our accounts and records in a 
different manner from those of our neighbor, soon resulting in 
chaos and confusion and causing needless expense. 

Like many of my predecessors in office, I cannot too strongly 
urge each and every accounting officer to abide steadfastly by 
the mandatory accounting rules which are in effect. If there 
is any unfair or obnoxious rule, there is an orderly procedure 
prescribed for modification—let us change it—but until a change 
has been authorized all the rules should be observed in letter 
and spirit. 


Freight Divisions—The traffic and accounting officers have 
adopted the comprehensive report of the Nash Committee urging 
the consolidation and simplification of divisions, but, as the 
Freight Committee points out, this does not necessarily afford 
automatic insurance against errors in application of divisions, 
although the full adoption of the plan will go a long way in 


*It did, at least 90 per cent.—Ed. 
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enabling the accounting officers to spend more time on the initial 
application of divisions than heretofore. As a consequence ac- 
counting officers have approached the matter of rendering cor- 
rect interline freight settlements with the view of developing 
an accounting procedure by which divisions, when determined 
by one carrier, can be verified by the other interested carriers 
prior to the application of divisions on the interline abstracts. 
The direction given this subject by the Committee on Freight 
Accounts has resulted in the compilation and distribution of a 
number of these plans among the carriers. These plans, while 
by no means exhausting all possibilities, do, in fact, provide a 
number of methods, both manual and mechanical, for the pre- 
audit and application of divisions and for their verification. I 
cannot too strongly urge all supervisory accounting officers to 
give these plans careful study as one further step in the develop- 
ment of the most economical method for the division of interline 
revenues. 


Simpler Waybills—Last year a four-part combination form 
of bill of lading and waybill, prepared with the cooperation of the 
traffic, operating and accounting departments of the A. A. R. 
and the National Industrial Traffic League, was adopted as a 
recommendatory form. 

The waybill portion of this form, when prepared by the shipper, 
is used as the transportation and accounting document and pro- 
vides the destination agent with all of the facts relating to the 
contract between the shipper and the origin carrier, thus enabling 
a complete and correct settlement with the consignee at the 
time the freight is delivered at destination. Some minor changes 
in this form which were found necessary were promulgated to 
the traffic, accounting, and operating officers of the railroads. 

Recently there was submitted to the Committee on Freight 
Accounts a basic short form of combination bill of lading-way- 
bill, harmonizing in all essentials with the standard size form 


‘previously recommended and adopted, this short form to be used 


as a basic form to assist shippers who now provide their own bill 
of lading forms to supply the origin carrier with the waybill 
copy for the use of the carriers as a transportation document. 
While the matter is still in its formative stage, it is hoped that 
such a recommendatory short form will enable many shippers 
to take advantage of this plan. 


Classification Changes.—For the past several years, the Bureau 
of Accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission and ac- 
counting officers have been considering revisions of the railway 
accounting classifications. This program has sometimes been 
referred to as a “piece-meal” revision, but this designation is 
only to denote that each account or rule is scrutinized and, where 
a change is necessary or desirable, it is made a subject for review. 
It is and should be a continuing process. As the changes already 
adopted or those under discussion are reviewed, it is apparent 
that we are fast approaching that point where we have accom- 
plished more than we would have been able to accomplish if a 
complete revision had been undertaken at one time—with the 
added advantage that full and complete discussion has been given 
every modification and with a minimum of disturbance to our 
routine procedure. A 

We are now considering some fundamental changes in principle 
in the classifications which, if adopted, will have a far-reaching 
effect in increasing charges to operating expenses and income 
accounts and decreasing charges to profit and loss and invest- 
ment accounts. Other proposed changes in operating expense 
combine, re-group and simplify these accounts and change long- 
established accounting practices and distort comparisons with 
previous years. I am sure that accounting officers appreciate 
the serious responsibility that faces them and will make their 
decision on a long-range viewpoint for the good of the industry 
and not simply be guided by the particular situation at the 
moment on their own railroad. 

Our national government is now our largest shipper and it is 
involved in the establishment of a defense plan necessary to 
maintain this nation as a democratic entity. The American Rail- 
roads as the largest mass transportation agency have a definite 
responsibility placed upon them to insure the success of this 
movement. The railroads are ready to do the job and in fact 
they are doing it and will keep ready. Industrial cooperation 
in the present emergency includes transportation as well as pro- 
duction, and that in its fullest sense requires the efficient coordina- 
tion and cooperation of each department and each employee of the 
railroads. The part the operating and transportation department 
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and the Car Service Division are playing in these endeavors is 
well known to you. The traffic department is aiding in promptly 
disposing of requests for section 22 rate quotations, and the 
establishment of transit and warehousing arrangements. 


Short Cuts in Emergency.—As accounting officers, we have a 
definite contribution to make. Most of these arrangements by 
these other departments are made operative before the trans- 
portation is performed. Advance knowledge of the arrangements 
are extremely helpful to accounting officers, but our primary 
responsibility begins after the movement is completed. It is the 
desire of all concerned to provide the accounting officers with the 
details insuring full protection of the carrier’s revenues. But 
short cuts have and must be made in this emergency. I am 
sure that accounting officers will agree that it is our patriotic 
duty to accept this shortened procedure and not insist upon the 
meticulous and detailed information that we have been accustomed 
to in our commercial relations with shippers. 


A. A. R. Publications—During the year the “Accounting 
Classifications” was revised to take care of modifying orders 
effective up to January 1, 1941. It is available in either a 
bound volume or in loose-leaf form. Likewise, a supplement 
to the loose-leaf interpretations of the Accounting Classifica- 
tions, containing Bulletin 15 orders and “A” Cases, was issued, 
which completely revised the former volume to March 1, 1941. 

The Passenger Committee approved a supplement to the 
Passenger Manual and the Disbursement Committee likewise re- 
leased a supplement to their Manual, which supplements have 
greatly enhanced the scope of these Manuals. As the Manuals 
are widely circulated it is essential that they be supplemented 
from time to time in order that they may be kept up to date. The 
Committees urge the membership to submit new suggestions 
and plans so that those that are worthy to be manual material 
may receive the credit that is due them and be published for 
the benefit of all. A supplement was issued to the Accounting 
Rules Book, but on account of the many changes adopted this 
year, it is now necessary to republish the Rules Book, and this 
will be done early in the fall. 


New Duties—I believe the railroad accounting organizations 
are at the highest level in their history. During the past few 


‘years we have been confronted with the necessity of developing 


entirely new systems to meet the requirments of federal agencies, 
such as those of the Railroad Retirement Board in pension and 
unemployment matters, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
others. We have met these requirements by surprisingly eco- 
nomical methods—in fact, in many instances much additional 
work has been absorbed by existing forces. These high stand- 
ards have not been the result of accepting without investiga- 
tion the requirements of the federal agencies, but by cooperative 
efforts in developing the most feasible and economical methods 
of giving these agencies the information they needed. 


Organization—One of the principle factors which has made 
possible the attainment of our present high standard has been 
due to the centralization in one department, headed by the chief 
accounting officer, of all accounting and statistical work. As the 
chief accounting officer is responsible for the proper recording 
and receipt:of all of the revenue to which the railroad is law- 
fully entitled, and likewise the overseeing of expenditures to 
keep within budget allotments, a co-ordination of effort and 
personnel is possible by this centralization. 

The statistics are largely a by-product of these two other 
activities. To scatter either the accounting or the statistics 
showing the results of operations, is to make this everybody’s 
job and censequently nobody’s job, resulting in an unintelligent 
maze of accounts and statistics. The management, responsible 
as it is to the stockholders, the real owners of the railroad, must 
look to the accounting officer for the data which are so essen- 
tial, not only in determining the result of operations, but to 
support and verify the predictions so essential for any business 
to operate successfully. 


Data for Planning..—The data which daily flow through the 
Accounting Department, when properly summarized and inter- 
preted in the light of other barometers of business activity, 
should furnish the management an accurate picture of what 
the prospects are, thus enabling intelligent advance planning. 
If our accounts and statistics are not usable we have wasted 
our time and effort. I repeat—the railroads have a bigger job 
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to do than ever before in their history, not only because of 
the increased traffic which will have to be handled because of 
the national defense program, but because the present emergency 
recently declared by the President of the United States places upon 
the railroads the responsibility of furnishing even better trans- 
portation. I am sure the accounting officers will respond to this 
call, and to do this they must quicken their procedure to meet 
the needs of government transportation, as well as that of com- 
mercial transportation. 


Personnel—lIt follows, therefore, that the personnel of the 
accounting departments must be maintained at its high standard. 
And this refers not only to the bureau heads in the accounting 
department, but to each and every employee. It is largely a 
matter of personnel and supervision, and each accounting officer 
should look ahead and prepare his organization to grow to larger 
responsibilities as time and necessity dictate. We must have 
a wider vision than ever before. Just as we have noted the 
vital changes taking place in our production lines, just so should 
we become conscious of the new order of things in transporta- 
tion. 


The Present Boom Will End—tThe railroads today, while 
enjoying a substantial increase in traffic due, unhappily, to exist- 
ing world conditions, must realize that these peaks of traffic 
will subside and be succeeded by other levels. For this reason, 
it is necessary to protect our commercial traffic during these 
times. In addition to expediting the accounting for government 
traffic, we need to continue to develop methods and practices in 
accounting for our normal commercial traffic which will result 
in lower unit freight accounting costs as our contribution to 
laudable efforts to lower the general level of freight rates. 

I cannot lay too much stress upon the necessity for an organiza- 
tion in the accounting departments capable of growing with the 
new and modern way of doing things. Every effort should be 
put forth to develop trained supervisors over all phases of 
accounting. If not already in effect, it seems to me that our 
railroad accounting department organizations should have one 
or more high-class supervisors, detached from all routine duties, 
who could properly examine into the various plans and methods 
of aceounting now. in effect and develop ideas for their con- 
tinual improvement. 


A. A. R. Accounting Staff—I would be remiss indeed if I 
did not record my appreciation of the splendid leadership so 
ably demonstrated by Vice-President E. H. Bunnell. He, to- 
gether with those of his staff, has labored in our behalf and has 
made it easier for us to carry on. Our thanks are likewise due 
to the chairman and members of the various committees, and our 
secretary, whose work is clearly evidenced in the fine Agenda 
for this meeting. 


Bunnell Lauds I. C. C. Co-operation 


The leading emphasis in the statement of E. H. Bun- 
nell, vice-president of the A. A. R. accounting division, 
lay in the degree of co-operation achieved between the 
railway accounting fraternity and the I. C. C. staff with 
whom they come in contact. This co-operation, Mr. Bun- 
nell explained, began at the very inception of the Account- 
ing Association, in 1888. At one time this friendly rela- 
tionship disintegrated somewhat—but in recent years 
it has been renewed and strengthened. With the estab- 
lishment in Washington in 1934 of a responsible account- 
ing officer representing all the carriers, “contacts with the 
Commission’s representatives have been broadened to 
an extent which our predecessors probably considered im- 
possible of attainment.” Credit for this accomplishment 
was accorded, not only to the governmental officers (I. 
C. C., Retirement Board, and others) but to the division’s 
contact committee under the chairmanship of T. H. Seay 
(comptroller, Southern). 

Mr. Bunnell also drew attention to the degree of team- 
work achieved between the officers composing the Ac- 
counting Division and the A. A. R. administrative staff 
under his direction—and the aid which the latter receives 
from the other departments of the A. A. R. For ex- 
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ample, Elmer Monroe of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics has been serving the Accounting Division in an 
advisory capacity. Reciprocally, the Accounting Division 
has given assistance to other activities of the A. A. R.— 
for example, to Dr. C. S. Duncan, the Association’s econ- 
omist, in his studies of “public aids’ (euphemism for 
subsidies) to rival transportation agencies. 

Mr. Bunnell explained some of his office’s activities in 
furtherance of railroad accounting—as, for example, the 
widespread distribution of minutes of the meetings of the 
accounting committees, so that railroad accountants may 
have the benefit of the reasoning by which these special- 
ists arrive at their decisions. He related also how his 
office distributes the decisions in arbitration cases (with 
the result that, through better understanding of the prin- 
ciples being applied, disputes tend to decrease in number ). 

The vigilance of the A. A. R. accounting office in 
watching proposed governmental demands on the rail- 
roads was also touched upon—striving to induce the gov- 
ernmental inquiries to be “limited to the necessities of 
proper administration and that they be adapted to exist- 
ing routines.” The attention with which the Washing- 
ton office is watching and endeavoring to protect the rail- 
roads’ legitimate interests in the tax situation and with 
regard to social security legislation was also recounted. 

Mr. Bunnell closed his report with a tribute to the 
retiring chairman of the division, T. H. Seay. He said 
in part: “In all of the years of my association with Tom 
Seay I have never known him to decline an assignment, 
no matter how arduous; he has energetically, and in his 
inimitable enthusiastic and aggressive manner, ap- 
proached every problem from the standpoint of securing 
the greatest good for the greatest number.” 


Committee Reports 


Those who follow the work of the Accounting Divi- 
sion are familiar with its practice of publishing, well in 
advance of its annual meeting each year, an “Agenda” 
for the meeting—which contains all the recommenda- 
tions of the Division’s several committees. In view of 
the wide distribution of this Agenda, the Railway Age 
report of this meeting does not attempt to duplicate its 
contents, but does record noteworthy variations and 
changes in committee reports from those published in 
advance. 

In presenting the report of the Committee on Statis- 
tics, Chairman K. H. Lyrla (statistician, Ill. Cent.) 
said that the committee had disposed of all the subjects 
submitted to it—with the exception that the question of 
freight commodity statistics, in view of the attitude of 
the I. C. C., would have to be taken up again. The 
committee, said the chairman, had covered many sub- 
jects informally; and he particularly stressed the deci- 
sion to use the A. A. R. accounting office as a “clearing 
house” for formulas used in cost finding. He called 
attention to the continued interest of the I. C. C. in this 
subject, and particularly to what it is doing in Dockets 
28190 (auto rates) and 28300 (class rates). 

Chairman Daeschner (auditor freight accounts, 
N. Y. C.) of the Freight Accounts Committee reported 
on 70 subjects. He announced that the question of 
freight commodity statistics, because of new develop- 
ments, would be carried over for further action by the 
new committee. Also carried over for further consid- 
eration was a proposal for a time limit on the resubmis- 
sion of statements of differences and a question having 
to do with the payment of motor carriers who do work 
for railroads under contract. A question having to do 


with accounting for “consolidating and/or forwarding 
charges” was continued on the committee’s docket ; and 
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of this question Mr. Daeschner said: “We are just as 
much at sea now as we were in April.” 


Methods for Preaudit of Interline Accounts 


Called upon by the chairman, A. T. Martin (auditor, 
So.) told of the work done by the committee in con- 
nection with the preaudit of divisions on interline car- 
load traffic. In this study the committee was assisted 
by the A. A. R. accounting staff in issuing a number 
of different plans. It is not necessary that one uniform 
method be adopted by all carriers; or even that an 
individual carrier use the same plan with regard to all 
of its traffic. 

In presenting the report of the Passenger Accounts 
Committee, Chairman Painter (auditor passenger traffic, 
P. R. R.) invited all members—not only committee 
members—to submit proposals for improving passenger 
accounting. In the view of the increase in work to be 
done, and possible shortage of skilled help, he is par- 
ticularly intrested in the applications of time-saving ma- 
chine methods to this work. The committee rescinded 
its proposed amendment to Mandatory Rule No. 49, as 
reported in the Agenda. Also continued on the com- 
mittee’s docket (as well as that of the freight commit- 
tee) is the question of accounting for payments made to 
motor carriers which perform services under contract 
for the railroads. In the proposed revision of Manda- 
toy Rule No. 9, as reported in the Agenda, under “Form 
A D-12,” after the words “government traffic,” the 
committee inserted the words “when carriers render sep- 
arate reports thereof.”’ 


Confusing the Conductors 


In addition to its report in the Agenda, the commit- 
tee has also taken up the question of proper abbrevia- 
tions to be used in connection with travel by furloughed 
soldiers (at a specially reduced rate). It is also con- 
cerned with the question of standard forms of tickets. 
New ones being printed are satisfactory, but it may be 
a long time before some of the old “conductor con- 
fusers” are used up; and a joint committee of account-. 
ants and passenger officers to canvass the situation would 
help. In closing his report, the chairman called upon 
L. M. Grice (auditor passenger traffic, B. & O.) who 
read a poem, “The Pioneers,” of his own composition. 

The Disbursement Committee—H. F. Brahany (au- 
ditor, C. & O.), chairman—reported that it had been 
called upon to consider more important changes than at 
any time for five years. Most of the subjects submitted 
to it have come from the I. C. C., but many of these 
originated with the railroads—some of them as far back 
as 1927, when the accountants last met in Denver. Pro- 
posals as old as this, in the chairman’s opinion, ought 
either to be adopted or discarded; not continued in the 
discussion stage for such a long period. So much time 
was spent on handling submissions to it that the com- 
mittee contributed less toward improvements in the- 
Manual than it had hoped to do. 


M. R. Reed and Dr. Stevens 


Member Reed of the Railroad Retirement Board re- 
viewed briefly but comprehensively the current status of 
operations under the retirement and unemployment in- 
surance acts (his summary being omitted here, since 
such information is reported currently in our news col- 
umns). He spoke rather sharply of persistent efforts 
being made to liberalize pension benefits, at a time when 
doubt exists as to the adequacy of present income to: 
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cover existing obligations. There will shortly be an 
accumulation of $200,000,000 in the unemployment in- 
surance fund—sufficient to meet seven years’ disburse- 
ments; and, in Mr. Reed’s opinion, it is indefensible 
to require payments into the fund at the current rate. 

Dr. W. H. S. Stevens, assistant director of the Bureau 
of Statistics, said that that Bureau appeared to be in the 
position of demanding “more and more’ information ; 
and Mr. Bunnell’s position was that they needed “less 
and less.’ He told how the Census Bureau had revised 
its commodity classifications and is now getting detailed 
production -figures on thousands of commodities. He 
believes the railroads’ commodity statistics should be re- 
vised to offer comparability with the Census figures—so 
that the railroads may know accurately what proportion 
of the nation’s production they are moving; and how 
much they are losing. He said that Dr. Lorenz believed 
adequate information from the railroads would require 
examination of waybills. 


Reeder on Arbitration 


A. H. Reeder, auditor freight accounts, F. E. C. 
presented a paper on arbitration. He sketched the his- 
torical development of this device; and its rapid growth 
in the U. S. following its acceptance under law in all 
but two of the states. The “deliberation, fairness and 
impartiality” of arbitration was stressed in contrast to 
litigation, mediation and conciliation. Litigation per- 
mitted reliance on technicalities ; mediation simply strove 
for an agreement without justice necessarily being its 
guiding motive; while conciliation was merely a cooling- 
off process, not itself productive of conclusive results. 

In the railway accounting field, the overcharge rules 
arbitration committee has dealth with 905 submissions 
since its inception, with only 242 of these cases later be- 
ing taken to the appeal committee. To improve the 
quality of arbitration in the accounting department, Mr. 
Reeder made a number of recommendations, among them 
the following : 


Parties should accept the findings in former cases which re- 
semble their own. 

Claims should not be presented, beyond the authority of the 
arbitrators to decide. 

Supporting documents should be placed in logical sequence in 
claim files. 

No necessary documents should be omitted. 

Supporting documents should carry authority—not be pencil 
copies or fragmentary. 

Immaterial evidence should be omitted. 

The rule under which an award is sought should be clearly 
indicated. 

Unsupported allegations should be omitted from briefs. 

Where legal contentions are made, clear citations from legal 
authority should be given in support. 

Briefs should reflect the controlling facts. 

Summaries should be carefully prepared to reflect the more 
detailed contentions. 

Interested accounting officers should review arbitration cases 
so that principles developed thereby may, by general applica- 
tion, mitigate further controversy. 


The Threat of Misinformed Employees 


A paper on “Trends in Transportation and What 
Analysts Do to Improve Them” was presented by J. G. 
Lyne, assistant to editor, Railway Age. This speaker 
held that vital conditions controlling the economy and 
efficiency of railroad operation are now being decided 
for the railroads by spokesmen for employees; and that 
it is obvious that such decisions cannot be wise or real- 
istic, even in the selfish interest of employees, unless the 
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latter have basic economic information about the rail- 


roads. Such information, the speaker maintained, the 
employees are not now getting. Some of the carriers 
have, to be sure, improved their annual reports—to make 
it possible for employees to understand them; but this is 
once-a-year information. 

What is needed, in the speaker’s opinion, is a frank 
and specific statement (probably once a month) by a 
carrier giving details of increased or decreased employ- 
ment, and the causes therefor. In particular, it was 
stressed that when employees are furloughed, due to loss 
of traffic to competitors or because of rising labor costs, 
such employees are entitled to an explanation of the 
source of their misfortune. Statistics were presented to 
show that the total well-being of employees as a whole 
cannot be improved by upward revisions in wage rates; 
that such revisions have the effect, merely, of dividing a 
pre-determined total of money among a smaller number 


_ of men. 


The speaker raised a question as to the adequacy of 
average ton-mile revenues as reflecting the cost of rail- 
road service to patrons—citing one instance of a large 
industry whose rates are now in excess of 100 per cent 
above the 1913 level—while both its selling price and 
the cost of its raw materials are below the 1913 level. 
The result of this industry’s reduced selling price has 
been an 800 per cent expansion in its sales; but there 
has been little or no expansion in this industry’s rail 
shipments—the increase has largely gone to rival agencies 
of transportation. 

It was not contended that the above. instance was 
typical, but the question was asked whether railroads 
knew whether it was typical or ‘not. And how they could 
adjust their prices and services so as to retain traffic, in- 
stead of losing it, in the lack of such information. 


Need for Information on Outside Industry 


The speaker concluded by agreeing with Chairman 
Seay as to the great opportunities which now exist for 
the accounting department to render service to manage- 
ment by providing it with economic information for its 
guidance. He further suggested that adequate informa- 
tion could not be found alone within the railway indus- 
try, but trends of general business needed also to be 
weighed (to which end charts from the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board were displayed). The opinion 
was offered that, if the highest degree of economic in- 
telligence were not displayed by the carriers in the time 
now given them to organize it, the post-war slump might 
find the roads in government ownership; and swarmed 
over by researching pedagogues from the administrative 
branch of the government. 

The conclusion was reached that intensive economic 
examination of transportation was a natural development 
and that, if railroad men shied away from it, the job 
would probably fall to others. This would be a mis- 
fortune because, in the speaker’s view, it is much easier 
for a man who knows railroading to learn economic 
analysis than it is for a theoretical economic analyst to 
learn railroading. 


More THAN 1,300 ADULT MEMBERS Of New York evening ele- 
mentary schools traveled to Washington, D. C., during a recent 
week-end on two special trains of the Pennsylvania.. The party 
constituted the largest college group ever to make a pilgrimage 
to the nation’s capital, according to P. R. R. traffic officers. Most 
of the students were foreign-born adults who have been taking 
courses in Americanization and the English language. The entire 


trip, including a sightseeing tour of the city, was priced at $7 
per person. 






















Filling Ingot Molds—One of the Photographs Included in 
the Fourth Photographic Exhibit of the Society“ 


N THE light of the huge rearmament effort being 
made by the country, which is calling for the utmost 
in the effective utilization of materials and production 

facilities, the Forty-fourth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on June 24-27, took on largely increased 
importance from a national defense standpoint. At the 
same time, either directly or indirectly, it brought out 
many facts of importance to the railway industry, espe- 
cially in the present era of higher train speeds which is 
calling for widespread changes in many material speci- 
fications for both equipment and roadway—facts, which 
are bound to become increasingly important. Not with- 
out significance, too, is the inference, if not the threat, 
that was carried throughout the meeting, that industry 
generally, including the railways, must be prepared to 
subordinate its needs for certain basic materials, par- 
ticularly aluminum and certain alloying metals, to the 
requirements of national defense. 


Seventeen Technical Sessions 


The meeting, which was presided over by Dr. W. M. 
Barr, president of the society and chief chemical and 
metallurgical engineer of the Union Pacific, embodied 
17 technical sessions, in addition to numerous commit- 
tee and subcommittee group meetings. Altogether, the 
program included more than 115 separate technical pa- 
pers and committee reports, these being grouped ac- 
cording to allied or related subjects for consideration at 
the various sessions. In conjunction with the meeting, 
the society conducted its Sixth exhibit of testing appli- 
ances and related equipment and its Fourth photographic 


*Entered by Thor Nielsen, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, under 
the title “Smoke, Steel and Brawn.” 





Materials Given 






Critical Study 
at Chicago 


Many reports and addresses 
at Forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of American Society for 
Testing Materials have an im- 
portant bearing on national 
defense and the railroads 


exhibit in the exhibition hall of the hotel adjacent to the 


_convention area. 


Registration at the convention totaled 1,551 members 
and guests, an all-time high, which compares with the 
previous peak registration of 1,523 at the annual meet- 
ing in New York in 1937, and the registration of 1,440 
last year at Atlantic City, N. J. That the work accom- 
plished by the current. meeting was also at a peak is 
seen in the fact that approximately 70 new tentative 
standards were adopted, all representing new or recent 
work on the part of committees. The annual meeting 
next year will be held at Atlantic City on June 23-26. 

In accordance with the functions of the society and 
its usual convention procedure, the work of the meeting 
was given over largely to the consideration of specifica- 
tions for a wide variety of materials and tests. Among 
the highlights of the meeting were Dr. Barr’s presiden- 
tial address, on Speed, Specifications and Safety, with 
its direct reference to the recent accomplishments of the 
railways; an address by J. D. Van Deventer, president 
and editor of the Iron Age, on Mobilizing Materials 
for Defense; and a number of symposiums, several of 
which had direct or indirect bearing on railway mate- 
rials and test problems. 

In the letter-ballot election of officers for the ensuing 
year, the result of which was announced at the opening 
session, Dr. G. E. F. Lundell, chief of the Chemical 
division of the National Bureau of. Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was advanced from vice-president to presi- 
dent, and Dean Harvey, materials engineer, Engineer- 
ing Laboratories and Standards department of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was elected vice-president. 


Specifications Essential in National Emergency 


The keynote of the convention was sounded in the 
annual report of the Executive committee, in which it 
was announced that the society has offered its assist- 
ance to the appropriate agencies of the government, with 
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the realization that as conditions with respect to the 
availability of various strategic materials change under 
the demands of the country’s defense program, it will 
be incumbent upon all specification-writing bodies to 
modify specifications to meet the changed conditions. 
“It has become increasingly clear,” the report said, “that 
the program of production of armament and other ma- 
terials necessary to the national defense will demand the 
utmost effective utilization of our country’s facilities, 
materials and personnel. The magnitude of the pro- 
curement problems involved are now evident. An es- 
sential element of the procurement of a product or ma- 
terial is.an adequate specification describing the quality, 
properties and performance characteristics desired, based 
upon definitive tests; and it is with this phase of the 
defense program as related to engineering materials that 
our society is most concerned and can be of most as- 
sistance.” 


Van Deventer Discusses Materials Situation 


Carrying forward the challenge of the war and our 
national defense program to the engineer, scientist and 
industry in general in bringing about the most effective 
utilization of materials, Mr. Van Deventer, in his ad- 
dress on Mobilizing Materials for Defense, pointed out 
that this war is essentially a competition between nations 
in the production and utilization of materials. “This war 
will be won by something new,” he declared, “and this 
something new,” he said, “probably will be something 
in the management of materials that will enable us to 
bring to bear more effectively in production the over- 
whelming superiority that we possess in natural re- 
sources.” 

Continuing, Mr. Van Deventer stressed the enormity 
of the national defense program from the standpoint of 
material and production needs, and then discussed suc- 
cessively the situation with regard to the more basic 
materials and metals that will be required, including 
steel, aluminum, nickel, manganese, chromium, copper, 
tin, zinc, etc. pointing out the “choke” points which 
have already developed or which are in prospect unless 
measures are taken to circumvent them. In this latter 
connection, he made it evident that to meet the needs of 
national defense, the domestic uses’of many of these ma- 
terials must be restricted severely, citing the case of 
nickel, in particular, and the efforts that are already 
being made to provide substitutes for this metal in the 
manufacture of stainless steels. With the largely in- 
creased use of aluminum alloys and high-strength alloy 
steels in locomotive and car construction in recent years 
to meet the demands of higher speeds, reduced weight 
and maximum safety, all of which materials require the 
now “precious” alloying metals demanded for national 
defense, these facts are not without significance to the 
railways. 


President Barr Reviews Railroad Developments 


In his presidential address on Speed, Specifications 
and Safety, Dr. Barr first reviewed the phenomenal 
progress that has been made by the railways during the 
last decade in speed, capacity and performance, and then 
pointed out that this has been brought about with fewer 
accidents to passengers and employees annually than 
occurred 40 years ago. 

“What has been necessary to maintain the excellent 
safety record of the railroads in the face of constantly 
increasing speeds, heavier loads, longer trains, larger 
locomotives with increased boiler pressures, and the in- 
troduction of the high-speed Diesel-electric power 
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units?” he asked. Responding to his own question, he 
said—“‘The answer lies in improved designs, new and 
higher-strength materials, better maintenance of both 
roadway and equipment, constant watchfulness by super- 
visory forces, and last, but not least, a continuous safety 
campaign by an organized force.” 

Continuing, Dr. Barr reviewed briefly the technolog- 
ical improvements that have been adopted in large meas- 
ure by the railways in the interest of improved perform- 
ance and safety, citing the extensive use being made of 
alloy steels for locomotive forgings and castings ; the use 
of high-tensile-strength low-alloy steels and _ stainless 
steel for car construction; the developments in wheels, 
which have permitted higher specification limits and 
improved service; the advances made in rail steel and 
mill practice to eliminate the transverse fissure and to 
improve rail generally for high-speed, heavy traffic; and 
the improvements that have been made in boiler water 
treatment in the interest of better locomotive perform- 
ance and minimum boiler maintenance. With regard to 
the last mentioned development, Dr. Barr said that, 
“Without such improvements, the high speeds and 
heavy tonnages of trains today would be impossible. 
Nor,” he continued, “would the operation of present-day 
high-pressure boilers be successful.” 


Steel and Allied Products 


Steel, cast iron and special alloys were the subjects of 
many reports and papers. The Committee on Steel pro- 
posed a new specification covering hot-worked, high-car- 
bon steel tie plates, for immediate adoption, and six new 
tentative specifications, all of which are of interest to the 
railways. In addition, it proposed the adoption as stand- 
ard of its tentative specifications for high-strength struc- 
tural rivet steel, and numerous revisions in other spec- 
ifications. A partial list of the various specifications 
affected follows: 


New Standard Specifications 
Hot-Worked High-Carbon Steel Tie Plates 


New Tentative Specifications 


Low-Alloy Structural Steel 

Carbon-Steel and Alloy-Steel Ring and Disk Forgings 

Carbon-Steel and Alloy-Steel Blooms, Billets and Slabs for 
Forgings 

Heat-Treated Wrought Steel Wheels 

Light Gage Structural Quality Flat Hot-Rolled Carbon Steel, 
0.2499 and 0.1874 In. to 0.0478 In., Inclusive, in Thickness 

Light Gage Structural Quality Flat-Rolled Carbon Steel, 0.0477 
In. to 0.0225 In., Inclusive, in Thickness 


Revisions of Tentative Standards 


Alloy-Steel Forgings for Locomotives and Cars 
Seamless Carbon-Molybdenum Alloy-Steel Boiler and Super- 
heater Tubes 


Tentative Revisions of Standard Specifications 

Steel for Bridges and Buildings 

Carbon Steel and Alloy-Steel Blooms, Billets and Slabs for 
Forgings ; 

Lap-Welded and Seamless Steel and Lap-Welded Iron Boiler 
Tubes 

Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe 

Black and Hot-Dipped Zinc-Coated (Galvanized) Welded and 
Seamless Steel Pipe for Ordinary Uses 


Adoption of Tentative Specifications as Standard 


High-Strength Structural Rivet Steel ; 
Carbon-Steel Castings Suitable for Fusion Welding for Mis- 
cellaneous Industrial Uses 


In presenting its new specifications for tie plates, the 
committee pointed out that they follow requirements set 
up by the American Railway Engineering Association. 
Likewise, it pointed out that the specifications for heat- 
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treated wrought steel wheels are based upon the require- 
ments of the Association of American Railroads. The 
tentative specifications proposed for low-alloy structural 
steel, the first such general specifications ever to be de- 
veloped, it is said, were prepared to overcome confusion 
which exists relative to the merits of various available 
materials. The steels covered by these specifications are 
characterized by a somewhat higher tensile strength, and, 
i particular, by a definitely higher yield point than 
ordinary structural carbon steels: 

The Committee on Iron-Chromium, Iron-Chromium- 
Nickel and Related Alloys, with jurisdiction over all mat- 
ters pertaining to those iron base alloys termed “stain- 
less” or “rustless,’”” whose primary characteristic is re- 
sistance to corrosive attack and elevated temperatures, or 
both, recommended for immediate adoption certain re- 
visions in the standard specifications for corrosion-resist- 
ing chromium-steel sheet, strip and plate, these revisions 
having to do primarily with the maximum manganese 
and silicon content. At the same session considering so- 
called stainless steels, a joint paper on the Effect of the 
Addition of Bismuth on the Machining of Stainless 
Steels was presented. This paper pointed out that the 
addition of small amounts of bismuth (0.1 to 0.5 per 
cent) to the corrosion-resistant stainless alloys, results 
in a remarkable and useful increase in their machine- 
ability, with no detriment to, and, in some cases, an im- 
provement in their corrosion resistance. 

Relative to its work, the Committee on Cast Iron, 
among other things, proposed elevation to standard of 
its present tentative standard for cast-iron, pit-cast pipe 
for water and other liquids, and pointed out that it is 
giving consideration to revision of the standard specifica- 
tions for cast iron locomotive cylinders. The present 
specifications for locomotive cylinders, it said, are obso- 
‘ lete and will be either completely revised or withdrawn. 

The Committee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel offered 
for adoption as standard two tentative specifications for 
zinc-coated steel wire strand (galvanized and extra gal- 
vanized, and Class B and Class C coatings) ; presented 
detailed observations on the field tests it is conducting 
on wire; and reported briefly on the various exposure 
tests being conducted under its direction. 

Under the subject of non-ferrous metals and alloys, 
the data presented of most interest to the railways were 
included in a report on Copper and Copper-Alloy Wires 
for Electrical Conductors, and in a paper on Finishes for 
Aluminum Die Castings, the latter including detailed ref- 
erence to methods for the proper and safe cleaning of 
these castings. The Committee on Light Metals and 
Alloys, Cast and Wrought, proposed a number of changes 
in its specifications relative to alloy composition and 
tolerances, and presented as information data relative 
to a new sand casting alloy developing good strength 
without the necessity of heat treatment. 


Cement, Concrete and Mortar 


Along with metals and metal products, cement, con- 
crete and related materials received a large amount of 
attention. Of particular interest to large users of cement 
was the elevation to standard, with minor revisions, of 
the tentative specifications adopted last year covering five 
types of portland cement, these specifications replacing 
the society’s previous standard specifications for portland 
cement and for high-early-strength portland cement. Of 
interest also are new tentative specifications offered for 
mortar for reinforced brick masonry, and, in view of the 
increasing use of glass blocks in certain types of railway 
structures, the announcement by the Committee on Mor- 
tar for Masonry Units, that it has prepared for informa- 
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tion proposed specifications for mortar for laying up these 
blocks. 

The report of the Committee on Concrete and Con- 
crete Aggregates had to do largely with tentative re- 
visions of standards, the most important of which were 
embodied in new proposed tentative specifications for 
ready-mixed concrete ; the new specifications having been 
prepared to recognize developments which have taken 
place since the adoption of the original standard spec- 
ifications. No new specifications were proposed by the 
Committee on Concrete Pipe, although it recommended 
for adoption as standard tentative specifications approved 
during the year for reinforced concrete culvert pipe, 
which recommendation was approved. Other features of 
special interest in the program having to do with con- 
crete and allied subjects were papers on A Device for 
Studying the Workability of Concrete; on The Signifi- 
cance of Tests for Size, Shape, Surface Texture and 
Grading of Aggregates; on The Significance of Permea- 
bility and Absorption of Concrete; and on Density and 
Unit Weight of Concrete. 


Many Other Subjects Considered 


Among other subjects of interest to the railways which 
were given consideration at the meeting were fuel, 
bituminous waterproofing and roofing materials, thermal 
insulating materials, water for industrial uses, soils for 
engineering purposes and timber. Still other subjects 
presented, but of somewhat indirect interest to the rail- 
ways, were those having to do with paint and other pro- 
tective coatings, petroleum products and lubricants, and 
electrical insulating materials. Under the subject of 
waterproofing and roofing materials, the committee han- 
dling this subject proposed revisions in six of the 
society’s standards; the elevation to standard of nine 
tentative standards; and the adoption as standard of 
tentative revisions in one standard. Among the spec- 
ifications affected in these recommendations are the 
following : 


Revisions of Tentative Standards 

Asphalt Roofing Surfaced with Powdered Talc or Mica 

Asphalt Shingles Surfaced with Coarse Mineral Granules 

Asphalt-Saturated Roofing Felt for Use in Waterproofing and 
in Constructing Built-Up Roofs 

Asphalt Roofing Surfaced with Fine Mineral Granules 

Asphalt Roofing Surfaced with Coarse Mineral Granules 

Asphalt Cap Sheet Surfaced with Coarse Mineral Granules 


Adoption of Tentative Standards as Standard 

Asphalt for Use in Constructing Built-Up Roof Coverings 

Coal-Tar Pitch for Roofing, Dampproofing and Waterproofing 

Bituminous Grout for Use in Waterproofing Above Ground 
Level 

Bituminous Grout for Use in Waterproofing Below Ground 
Level 

Primer for Use with Asphalt in Dampproofing and Water- 
proofing 

Creosote for Priming Coat with Coal-Tar Pitch in Damp- 
proofing and Waterproofing 

Asphalt Mastic for Use in Waterproofing (Asphalt Cement, 
Mineral Filler, Mineral Aggregate) 

Test for Coarse Particles in Mixtures of Asphalt and Mineral 

Testing Bituminous Mastics, Grouts and Like Mixtures 


Adoption as Standard of Revisions of Standard 


Coal-Tar Saturated Roofing Felt for Use in Waterproofing 
and in Constructing Built-Up Roofs 


The report of the Committee on Water was largely a 
routine review of the activities of the several subcom- 
mittees handling this subject, but it proposed the eleva- 
tion of three tentative standards relating to the sampling, 
reporting analyses of and determining. the hydroxide ion 
in industrial water, and was supplemented by a report of 
the Joint Research Committee on Boiler Feed Water 
Studies and a symposium on the Problems and Practices 
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in Determining Steam Purity by Conductivity Methods. 
The most interesting features of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Soils for Engineering Purposes were a long 
series of proposed definitions of terms, with units and 
symbols, relating to soil mechanics, and a_ proposed 
method of test for compaction and soil density. 

The Committee on Thermal Insulating Materials, 
charged with the consideration of all forms of thermal in- 
sulating materials, except insulation refractories, made 
its first formal report to the society this year. In it, 
it offered five tentative specifications for tests relative 
to block and blanket-types of insulation and insulating 
cements, as well as certain tentative definitions relative 
to insulating materials. 

In the session devoted to timber and related materials, 
the most important action of the Committee on Timber 
was a recommendation for adoption as standard of the 
society’s tentative standard for methods of test for tar 
acids in creosote and creosote-coal-tar solutions, the com- 
mittee pointing out that this specification has already 
been adopted by the American Wood-Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation. This recommendation was approved. At the 
same session, certain revisions in the society’s specifica- 
tions for fire tests of building construction and materials 
were approved, and a new tentative standard test for the 
fire-retardant properties of wood was adopted. 

Of interest also at this session was a paper on Tests 
of Glued Laminated Wood Beams Impregnated with 
Creosote, which pointed out that, for all practical pur- 
poses, glued and treated Jaminated beams, when properly 
seasoned, have the same strength as either plain beams 
or glued untreated beams. In this connection, it was 
pointed out that a full-size glued laminated wood beam 
may be made up of a number of smaller pieces with a 
greater number of the natural defects eliminated, than is 
possible with a solid beam of the same size. 


Priorities to Date 
(Continued from page 13) 
make application for priorities in connection with each 


order or contract placed for material or where a percent- 
age of materials must be obtained from different sources. 


The New and the Old in Trans-Mississippi Railroading: Left: the New Bridge at Baton Rouge, La., Over Which the K.C.S.-L.4A. Trains 
Now Operate, Saving Several Hours As Compared with (Right) the Old Car Ferry Method 
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In this case, the user must also make an application for 
a blanket rating and if the blanket rating is allowed, it 
is issued only after the applicant has agreed to various 
terms, including the keeping of records of all persons 
to whom the priorities ratings have been extended, also 
the quality and kinds of material involved, together with 
records of stock on hand and periodic reports to the 
priorities division of all details in connection with the 
transaction. 


Prospects 


Whether railroads can succeed in obtaining ratings 
for other materials than for freight cars now undergoing 
repair and construction is, of course, conjectural. The 
details necessary up to the present time to obtain priori- 
ties for any materials not obtained by strictly military 
forces is a deterrent to applications for preference rat- 
ings on individual orders and the entire priority situa- 
tion becomes more complicated as new controls are im- 
posed on the production of materials and as increasing 
shortages in materials vital to national defense occur. It 
is not to be overlooked, moreover, that the recent blanket 
rating in favor of railroads extended only to freight cars, 
and not to locomotives or other railway materials and it 
is emphasized that railway material and equipment is 
only susceptible to priority ratings when its prompt de- 
livery can be shown to be essential to the maintenance 
and operations of those facilities and services of the rail- 
roads which are so intricately interwoven with the na- 
tional defense program as to be considered essential to 
the defense program. 

The co-operative attitude of E. R. Stettinius, Jr., di- 
rector of priorities division of OPM and of Leon 
Henderson, administrator of the office of price admini- 
stration and civilian supply OEM, toward the supply 
problems of the railroads has been a source of encourage- 
ment to the railroads, which is greatly strengthened by 
the representation which the railroads have in the na- 
tional defense councils in the person of Ralph Budd, 
commissioner of transportation, office of emergency man- 
agement, who was understood to have been chiefly instru- 
ment in bringing the freight car situation to the atten- 
tion of the government. 
















ROM Cheyenne, Wyo., westward for about 32 
FE’ miles the double-track main line of the Union 

Pacific ascends the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, rising from an elevation of about 6,000 ft. at 
Cheyenne to 8,000 ft. at the summit of Sherman hill, 
about four miles west of Buford. Throughout the 28 
miles from Cheyenne to Buford, the grade varies from 
1.24 per cent to a maximum of 1.55 per cent. 

Helper locomotives are required on all westbound ton- 
nage trains between Cheyenne and Buford, at which lat- 
ter point the helpers are cut off, turned on a wye, and 
return to Cheyenne on the eastward track, thus increas- 
ing the number of movements to be handled on that track. 
The traffic in this territory includes 8 passenger trains 
in each direction every day, in addition to such trains as 
the San Francisco Streamliner and the Los Angeles 
Streamliner, which are operated nine times each direc- 
tion every month, and the Forty-Niner which is operated 
five times in each direction. 

From 10 to 15 or more freight trains are operated in 
each direction daily. 

The semaphore signals which had been in service on 
this territory since 1905, have been replaced with color- 
light signals, and the new signals were located as required 
by modern train operation and braking distances. The 
previous semaphore signals were spaced for blocks rang- 
ing from 1 mile to 1.5 miles in length. When installing 
the new color-light signals, they were spaced as shown 


Non-stop Permissive Signals 


On the 


Union Pacific 


Signals on ascending grade 
permit elimination of train 
stops at what were formerly 
Stop - and - Proceed signals 


on the accompanying plan, to provide shorter blocks on 
the ascending grades, as compared with longer blocks on 
the descending grades. 

When trains are ascending the grade they cannot attain 
high speeds, and, therefore, more time is required for a 
given mileage. For this reason, the signals are located 
so that the spacing between following trains can be re- 
duced, thereby increasing the train capacity. After pass- 
ing the crest of the grade, trains increase speed, and 
thus lengthen the spacing between trains to normal dis- 


tance. When eastbound trains are descending the grade, - 


they operate at the maximum authorized speed, and, 
therefore, cover a given mileage in less time than on the 
ascending grade. For this reason, adequate track capac- 
ity is available with longer blocks on the descending 
grade. 

Braking distances of trains, also, are a factor in de- 
termining the length of automatic blocks. As applied on 
track, which for practical considerations is level and 
tangent, the present practice on the Union Pacific is to 
space signals 6,000 to 8,000 ft. apart. On ascending 
grades, this distance can be shortened, and on descend- 
ing grades it is lengthened, in proportion to the effect 
of the grades and curves on braking distances. In the 
28 miles between Cheyenne and Buford, 22 automatic 
signals are provided on the westward track, as compared 
with 11 on the eastward track. The signals for each 
track were located independently of those for the other 
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track, so that there are very few double locations and 
these are toward the eastern end of the territory. 

The signals on the eastward track down the grade 
are of the conventional color-light type, which display 
the usual aspect, red, yellow, or green, depending on the 
track occupancy of the two blocks, in accordance with 
standard practice for three-aspect, two-block signaling. 
A decision was made, however, to use non-stop pet- 
missive signals on the ‘westward track on the ascending 
grade. Each of these new signals has a conventional 
color-light head with three lamp units in a vertical row, 
although no lamp is provided in the lower red unit, so 
that it is never used. The top unit displays the single- 
lamp green aspect when two blocks ahead are unoccupied, 
in the usual manner. When the immediate block con- 
trolled by the signal is unoccupied but the second block 
is occupied, the signal displays a single yellow lamp 
aspect as the standard Approach indication. When the 
immediate block controlled by the signal is occupied, the 
yellow lamp in the signal head is lighted, and also a 
yellow lamp in the auxiliary unit, this extra unit being 
mounted on a cast-iron bracket attached to the mast. 
The center of this normally-extinguished yellow marker 
unit is 6 ft. below and 8 in. to the right of the center 
of the lower lamp unit in the main signal head. 

In order to. designate these non-stop permissive sig- 
nals as such, a circular metal disk, with the letter P 
painted back on a yellow background, is mounted above 
the special unit. This disk is 20 in. in diameter. Each 
automatic signal is equipped with a number plate, and, 
as seen from the cab of a locomotive, the view to the 
number plate is not obstructed by the P marker. 


Non-Stop Aspect 


The indication which applies with reference to this 
yellow-over-yellow aspect, is “Proceed at _ restricted 
speed,” the same as A. A. R. Code Rule 290, the appli- 
cation of which is, “At the entrance of normal speed, 
medium speed or slow speed route or block, to permit 
trains to proceed prepared to stop short of train, obstruc- 
tion or anything that may require the speed of the train 
to be reduced.” This indication applies to all trains, 
passenger as well as freight. The train operation and 
speed limits which apply with reference to these new 
non-stop permissive signal aspects are exactly the same 
as have been applied previously on the Union Pacific 
at Stop-and-Proceed permissive automatic block signals 
which are equipped with a “Grade” marker. When such 
a signal of the semaphore type displays an arm in the 
horizontal position and/or a red light, together with a 
“Grade” marker, the combined aspect is, in effect, 
equivalent to that of Code Rule 290, in that passenger 
trains as well as freight trains are authorized to pass 
without stopping, and to proceed at restricted speed. 

The new signals, using the yellow-over-yellow aspect, 
obviate the undesirable practice of enginemen passing a 
red light without stopping, and, furthermore, this use 
of the yellow-over-yellow establishes a distinctive aspect 
with a specific meaning, thereby avoiding confusion. This 
new practice has been adopted for future signal rehabilita- 
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tion programs on the Union Pacific in which these non- 
stop permissive signals are to be used on ascending 
grades of 0.5 per cent or more, and are to apply to all 
trains. 

In addition to the 28 miles of double track between 
Cheyenne and Buford, where the signaling was recon- 
structed, a similar program has recently been completed 
on other sections of the double-track main line, as, for 
example, on 92 miles between Alfalfa Center, Neb., and 








“City of San Francisco” Passing One of Westward Non-Stop Signals 


Silver Creek, as well as on 25 miles between Rock 
Springs, Wyo., and Point of Rocks, and 49 miles be- 
tween Lookout, Wyo., and Hanna. 

When using the aspects described above, special means 
are provided so that if tne filament in any lamp becomes 
so broken that it is not lighted when it should be, the 
remaining lamps will not display a less restrictive aspect. 
This result is accomplished by special circuits including 
“light-out” relays. If the filament in the green lamp 
fails, the yellow lamp is lighted automatically, instead of 
the green. This obviates unnecessary train stops if the 
green lamp fails. If the filament in either of the two 
yellow lamps fails, and a yellow-over-yellow -aspect is 
intended, then both yellow lamps are extinguished. With 
no lamp displayed on a signal, that signal is accepted as 
displaying its most restrictive aspect. 

This signal reconstruction between Cheyenne and 
Buford, as well as programs of the same character that 
are now under way on other territories on this road, 
were planned and constructed by signal department forces 
under the direction of F. W. Pfleging, signal engineer. 
The major items of equipment, such as the new signals 
and new relays, were furnished by the Union Switch & 
Signal Company. 
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Freight Motive Power on the 
Norfolk & Western*™ 


Operating improvements in past 15 years demonstrate capacity, 
reliability, and economy of modern locomotives 


By C. E. Pond 


Assistant to Superintendent Motive Power, Norfolk & Western, Roanoke, Va. 


HE Norfolk & Western extends from Norfolk, 

[ Va., on the east across the Blue Ridge and Alle- 

gheny mountain ranges to Columbus and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on the west; from Hagerstown, Md., on the 
north to Winston-Salem and Durham, N. C., on the 
south. , The transporting of coal is the principal source 
of revenue. During the year 1940 it handled 45,000,000 
net tons of revenue coal. Of this amount 33 per cent 
was handled east to the tidewater and 67 per cent was 
handled west to Columbus and Cincinnati. 

It may be thought that we have an ideal operating 
condition, for the coal originates in the mountains about 
midway between Norfolk and Columbus, and the road 
may be pictured as having a gradually descending grade 
in both directions. Such is not the case. The eastbound 
traffic must be lifted a total of 2,574 ft. over three moun- 
tain ranges, including four grades requiring pusher 
‘service. Main-line curvature as sharp as 12 deg. and 
grades as heavy as two per cent are encountered. This 
demand for power rather than speed has a marked in- 
fluence on the locomotive design. 

In comparing the development of the modern freight 
locomotive, the year 1925 will be compared with 1940. 
I take those two years purposely because the gross earn- 
ings were almost identical—$105,200,000—and the com- 
parisons will indicate the improvements in locomotives 
and the manner in which we use them. One of the 
tables is a comparison of the more important data per- 
taining to the improvement in operating efficiency which 
has taken place in the last 15 years. In 1925 we han- 
died a business of 27 billion tons with 653 road loco- 
motives, while in 1940 we handled 30 billion tons with 
only 347 road locomotives. In 1925 gross ton-miles per 
train-hour was 32,212, and in 1940 it increased to 57,- 
984, an increase of 80 per cent. 

During this period a substantial improvement was 
made in the pounds of coal consumed per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles. It decreased from 147 in 1925 to 89 in 1940 
—an improvement of 39 per cent. 

There was also a striking improvement in the depend- 
ability of locomotives during this period. In 1925 we 
had a total of 388 failures charged to freight locomotives. 
In 1940 this figure had decreased to 74—an improve- 
ment of 81 per cent. Likewise, the improvement in 
miles per freight failure more than tripled. In 1925 it 
was 34,892 and in 1940 it had increased to 114,970. 

These improvements in locomotive efficiency and de- 
pendability have also been accompanied by a decrease 
in the cost of maintenance. The cost of repairs per 


million tractive-force pound-miles for all steam locomo- 
tives decreased from $7.35 in 1925 to $4.99 in 1940—a 


* This is an abstract of a paper which is one of six forming a symposium 
on railway motive power which were presented at the semi-annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at K 
on June 17, 1941. 


; Cansas City, Mo., 
Abstracts of other papers will appear in later issues. 


reduction of 32 per cent—and, in the case of the Y-6 
locomotives, which will be covered in detail later, the 
cost per million tractive-force pound-miles is $1.77, based 
on a report of the cost of maintenance for a period of 
56 months. 


Modern Freight Locomotives Make 
Improvements Possible 


How were these improvements made possible? By the 
use of modern freight locomotives! By designing loco- 
motives that would pull more, run faster, have more 
availability and dependability, and at the same time loco- 
motives that would burn less coal and have less money 
spent for maintenance. That is a large order, but sta- 
tistics prove that it is entirely possible. 

The Norfolk & Western has constructed 35 modern 
Mallet articulated compound locomotives, 2-8-8-2 type, 
known as class Y-6, at its main shops at Roanoke, Va. 
This locomotive develops a tractive force of 126,838 lb. 
in compound and 152,206 Ib. in single-expansion posi- 
tion. 

The foundation unit for each locomotive is a cast-steel 
bed with the cylinders and back cylinder heads cast inte- 
gral with the frames. The back or high-pressure frame 
unit is 32 ft. 43¢ in. long and weighs 49,000 Ib. The 
front frame unit is 32 ft. 10 in. long and weighs 57,500 
Ib. An extension on the rear end of the front frame 
unit fits into a pocket in the high-pressure cylinder sad- 
dle and the two sections are pivoted together by means 
of a 7-in. vertical pin. Weight on the front unit is 
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transmitted through one boiler slide bearing located be- 
tween the second and third pairs of drivers. 

The engine-truck, driving, and trailer wheels are fitted 
with roller bearings. The engine- and trailing-truck 
bearings are the conventional outboard type. The driv- 
ing-wheel bearings are a special design known as the 
floating-axle type. The outer race of the bearing fits 
into a pocket counterbored in the wheel center and the 
inner race fits on an axle tube which encompasses the 
conventional axles. Driving boxes clamp around the 
axle tubes and ride in the frame pedestal openings. The 
weight from the spring rigging is transferred through 
the driving boxes and axle tube, directly to the driving 
wheels. 

The boilers are the radial stay type and are designed 
for 300 Ib. per sq. in. operating pressure. A low-water 
alarm is installed as a safety precaution to prevent a 
boiler explosion. 

The driving wheels are 57 in. in diameter, the main 
wheels being the third pair in both units. The main and 
side rods, driving and truck axles, crank pins, piston 
rods, guides, and combination levers are made of me- 
dium carbon steel and are given a double normalizing 
and drawing heat-treatment to develop the best physical 
properties. 

There are four mechanical lubricators on each locomo- 
tive. Two are for valve oil and two for engine oil. 
Valve oil is used to lubricate parts subjected to high 
steam temperatures, such as valves, pistons, slip joints, 
air pumps, and stokers. Engine oil is used for lubrica- 
tion of shoe and wedge faces, guides, boiler slide bear- 
ing, hinge pin, and spring and brake rigging. The total 
— of points lubricated by these four lubricators is 

The tender is built on a one-piece cast-steel water- 
bottom frame which forms the bottom of the tank. Two 
six-wheel trucks with 33-in. heat-treated wrought-steel 
wheels and 6%-in. by 12-in. journals are used. 

Some of the special features include stoker, power re- 
verse gear, feed-water heater, automatic cab signals, 
speedometer, multiple-valve front-end throttle, intercept- 
ing valve, Type A superheater, and roller-bearing valve 
gear. 

One of the best indications of the dependability of a 
locomotive is the turning time, provided business is heavy 
enough to create a demand for power. The class Y-6 
locomotive operates out of an enginehouse in Roanoke 
(Shaffers Crossing) in pool service. The locomotives 
are actually dispatched in five directions, but because the 
locomotives dispatched to Bristol and Bluefield run over 
the same tracks for 40 miles, they are combined and 
shown on the report as dispatched west. The total dis- 
patchments for the month of December, 1940, and the 
average motive-power turning time for the class Y-6 
locomotives are as follows: 


East West North South Total 


Number of Y-6 locomotives dispatched..... 221 308 109 103 741 
Avg. motive-power turning time, hr.-min. 3-48 3-39 4-26 3-23 3-47 


The locomotives that operate north of Roanoke are 
in train-control territory. There are 18 of the Y-6 loco- 
motives equipped with train control and they are oper- 
ated on this district. No special group of engines is as- 
signed to the Shenandoah division (north) and the en- 
gines operate in a pool. The only requirement is that 
the locomotives dispatched north must be equipped with 
train control. 

When you consider there are only 35 Class Y-6 loco- 
motives, the dispatchment of 741 locomotives per month 
with an average turning time of 3 hr. 47 min. is good 
performance. It must be borne in mind that Roanoke 
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is the maintenance point for these locomotives and that 
the turning time at the outlying terminals is substan- 
tially lower. The locomotives dispatched north operate 
a total of 480 miles from the time they are dispatched 
from Roanoke until returned to that point without any 
substantial maintenance work. This turning time at 
Shaffers Crossing represents regular practice for turn- 
ing and maintaining the class Y-6 locomotives and no 
attempt was made to select a month having unusually 
good performance. 

It may be thought that the class Y-6 locomotive is 
good for drag service only. Such is not the case. It is 





Comparison of Locomotive Performance, Norfolk & Western, 
1925 and 1940 


Change, 
1925 1940 per cent* 
CC ORNMIUE, oo aren iran cama des $105,218,991 $105,228,621 -0.009 
De ECO or Oe reer ree $26,565,292 $31,383,976 +18 
Gross ton-miles (000), exclud. loco- 
motive and tender ............. 27,037,267 30,178,450 +12 
Number of freigkt locomotives used 653 347 -47 
Avg. tractive force of freight loco- 
CEOOE NUS. doce scacedcdecsusuees 60,653 88,947 +47 
Gross ton-miles per  freight-train 
mile (exclud. locomotive and 
TOMES Oa cone scenes sanaaens 2,613 3,805 +46 
Avg. speed, train-miles per train- 
ie) rea Ree 12.3 15.4 +25 
Gross ton-miles’ per _ train-hour 
(exclud. locomotive and tender).. 32,212 57,984 +80 
Pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles (includ. locomotive and 
1CUROD x ccna co cwcadvedidccadcas 147 89 -39 
Number freight locomotive failures 388 74 -81 
Miles per failure, freight ........ 34,892 114,970 +230 
Cost of locomotive repairs per mil- 
lion tractive-force pound-miles .. $7.35 $4.99 —32 





*4Increase. —Decrease. 





assigned both to fast and slow freight service and in 
good operating territory it attains top speeds of 45 to 
50 m. p. h. with tonnage trains. 


Class A Locomotive Described 


The Norfolk & Western has 10 single-expansion ar- 
ticulated locomotives of the 2-6-6-4 type, class A. The 
first has been in service since 1936. This locomotive 
with its tender weighs 474.3 tons. in working order and 
develops a calculated tractive force of 104,500 Ib. The 
water-bottom tender has a capacity of 22,000 gallons of 
water and 26 tons of coal. The locomotive can negoti- 
ate curves of 20 deg. at slow speeds. Like the Y-6 
locomotive, it is equipped with cast-steel bed frames, 
roller bearings on the engine truck, drivers, trailing 
truck, and tender, extended mechanical lubrication, lu- 
bricating a total of 227 points, multiple-valve front-end 
throttle, Type E superheater, feedwater heater, and roll- 
er-bearing valve gears. 

The maximum sustained horsepower at the drawbar 
as determined by dynamometer records is 6,300 at 45 
m. p. h. The maximum rate of evaporation recorded 
is 116,055 lb. of water per hr., or approximately 14,000 
gal. per hr. The maximum sustained combustion rate 
is 7 tons per hour. This is at a rate of 115 lb. of coal 
per sq. ft. of grate area per hour. Tractive-force and 
horsepower curves are shown in the drawing.. 

This locomotive handled a 7,500-ton train on level 
tangent track at 64 m. p. h. as determined by dyna- 
mometer tests. These locomotives are assigned both to 
fast-freight and heavy passenger service and they attain 
top speeds of 60 to 65 m. p. h. in regular service in high- 
speed territory with tonnage trains. They average 8,540 
miles per month. 

The performance of both the classes Y-6 and A loco- 
motives has been so successful that we are now modern- 
izing a group of 2-8-8-2 compound Mallet articulated 
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locomotives, class Y-5, which are only 10 years old. The 
modernization consists of applying cast-steel bed frames, 
installing roller bearings on the engine-truck, driving, 
and trailing-truck wheels, and applying mechanical lu- 
brication. There are 19 locomotives in this group which 
will be modernized. 


Discussion 


Frank E. Russell, mechanical engineer, Southern 
Pacific, noted that the experience on the Norfolk & 
Western parallels that of the Pacific system of the South- 
ern Pacific in that repair costs are much lower on modern 
power. The trend in repair costs in freight service is 
shown by the following table: 


Cost of repairs Cost of repairs 


Average er freight per 1,000 Ib 
tractive ocomotive tractive force 
force mile, cents miles, cents 
VS ARPS car 36,340 f aes 
ROES sa piccreateee 40,800 31.14 .76 
SOU Sins 40 bbe has 45,800 S117 .68 
BOGUS 0k tecnica nee 53,660 33.75 -63 


There was a reduction of almost 50 per cent in the 
cost of repairs per 1,000 Ib. tractive force miles in 20 





Comparison of Weight and Dimensions of the N. & W. 2-8-8-2 and 
2-6-6-4 Type Locomotives 


Type of locomotive 2... ...esscccccece 2-8-8-2 2-6-6-4 
SAR sae eee Y-6 
ETE RRA SAN, eT Freight Fast freight and 
heavy passenger 
Rated tractive force, per cent, lb. .... 152,206 Simple 
126,838 104,500 
Compound 
Weights, Ib.: 
ee EE rs re 582,900 570,000 
a err re ee shee e cee eccees 378,600 378,600 
Locomotive bed castings (2) ....... 106,500 110,925 
Wheel bases, ft.-in.: 
MMM rec tnicts iste Rn cio sie e ete is ec 15-9 12-4 
Engine and tender, total .......... 103-8%4 108-714 
Overall length, engine and _ tender, 
SCA, sas 06 REM S SDE OS USS oles 114-10% 120-7% 
or “Yapied wheels, diameter outside tires, es 
RESETS RR es ERE See eee. 70 
Cylinders, number, diameter and 
SES ESR IR RS RAR: St 6 Sag Sn Oe aoe Front—(2) 
39 x 32 
Rear—(2) (4) 24x 30 
25 x 32 
Boiler: 
OCR MOSM. FO! jas sich dd ences 300 275 
Maximum diameter, inside, in. .... 102% 104 
Cee BPN, BES Bere. aces cele ts 1.06.2 122 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Evaporative, 8 pyar dele epeae 5,656 6,650 
NS Se eT Oe ee ey Teer 1,775 2,703 
Combined evap. and superheat..... 7,431 9,353 
Tender: 
WSR PRDBCIEY, GOL. c si0.0,0:0 pics 0000 22,000 22,000 
PUP ORGAN, WDE i 6556 o's 26 26 
AMR GSS SOG RG closets cr ios | Shae 6-wheel 6-wheel 
Whee, Os) Ski ceeawe res cases 33 33 
FOUTARIUE, O01; hoists tise is eee 0 ed 6%x12 6%x12 












years notwithstanding the increase in size of power and 
the addition of fuel and labor-saving devices, such as 
superheaters, feedwater heaters, boosters, power reverse 
gears, etc. Furthermore, at the close of the year 1940, 
the Southern Pacific had 175 articulated locomotives in 
service. 

To illustrate what has been accomplished in operating 
over the Sierra Nevada mountains in California, Mr. 
Russell stated that the total climb is 6,722 ft. in 84.4 miles 
eastbound with a 2.42 per cent ruling grade. The total 
climb westbound is 2,591 ft. in 53.8 miles with a 1.91 per 
cent ruling grade. On the eastbound grade, there are 
47.8 miles of curved track, or 56 per cent of the mileage. 
On this division, the preponderance of traffic is eastbound 
against the heavier grade. Winter weather conditions in 
the high altitudes is very severe and it is necessary to 
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maintain snow sheds and rotary snow plows during the 
winter snows, with the snow fall at the summit frequently 
reaching a depth of 20 ft. 

The improvement in the locomotive performance over 
this extremely difficult territory is illustrated by a com- 
parison of the performance in 1927, which was the first 
full year’s operation after the double track was com- 
pleted, with the year 1940. 


Increase, Decrease, 


1927 1940 per cent per cent 

J ly ORE a eee Pe 842,961 629,367 eke 25.34 
Locomotive miles ........... 1; 640, 191 1,154,451 ae 29.62 
Gross ton miles, thousands... 1 723 275 1,718,218 eeate 0.29 
Gross train load, tons ...... 2'044 2,730 33.56 aes 
Gross loco. load, tons ....... 1,060 1,488 40.38 ° 
Speed of trains, m.p.h. 10.3 14.8 43.70 

Gross ton miles per train “hour 21,110 40,305 90.93 


Data on fuel consumption for operation over the Sierra 
Nevada mountains are not available, Mr. Russell con- 
tinued, but for the system as a whole the average pounds 
of fuel per 1,000 gross ton-miles was 133 in 1925, 124 
in 1927 and 97.7 in 1940, a reduction of 6.8 per cent 
between the years 1925 and 1927 and a further reduction 
of 21 per cent from 1927 to 1940. 

The locomotives in general use over these mountains 
are of the 4-8-8-2 type with a maximum tractive force of 
124,300 Ib. They are counter-balanced for a speed of 84 
m. p. h. and at diameter speed, 6314 m. p. h., the dynamic 
augment due to overbalance is only 9,110 lb. or 27% per 
cent of the static wheel load which is a great improve- 
ment over locomotives of 10 or 15 years ago and con- 
tributes much to the reduction in the cost of repairs. 
Greater utilization of these locomotives is possible be- 
cause they are designed for both passenger and freight 
service. 

Because of the improvement in the capacity, fuel econ- 
omy and cost of repairs of steam locomotives in freight 
service during the past 20 years, it is Mr. Russell’s 
opinion that these locomotives are at the present time 
and will continue to be the most economical type of power 
for freight service. 

T. V. Buckwalter, vice-president, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, mentioned the fact that the Norfolk & 
Western had more steam locomotives equipped with roller 
bearings on drivers than any other road. As these locomo- 
tives are nearly all articulated, the number of driving- 
wheel journals with roller bearings exceeds the nearest 
competitor by 50 per cent. He emphasized the fact that 
the Class A locomotives have developed 6,300 drawbar 
horsepower, which rates this locomotive among the most 
powerful in service regardless of type, and that they were 
built at a cost well under $160,000. 


* * * 
















The Railway Express Agency Hauls Out Several Carloads of Pre- 
Frozen Fish Daily From Cold Spring Harbor, N. J., on ~~ Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore Lines 
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Added Fares Pay 
For Fire Units 


B. & M. to use 10 p.c. of extra 
fares to buy apparatus; plan 
to save gasoline 


Ride the trains and you will contribute 
to the national welfare in two ways: (1) 
save gasoline; (2) give added protection 
to your home towns from fire and bombs. 
So runs the gist of a plan for immediate 
voluntary gasoline saving placed before 
Boston (Mass.) commuters by the Boston 
& Maine in newspaper advertisements on 
June 30. 

In a five-point plan for voluntary saving 
of gasoline by the thousands of workers 
living along its lines who are still using 
their automobiles to drive to and from 
their employment in Boston and elsewhere 
five or six days each week, the road pro- 
poses: 

(1) “That instead of using gasoline to 
go to and from their employment in 
Boston and elsewhere, the public turn to 
our trains for commuting service. 

(2) “That the gasoline thus saved be 
dedicated to New England’s security. 

(3) “That 10 per cent of the increasé 
in our commutation revenue during the 
next six months (July 1 to December 31) 
be devoted to the preparation of train 
units to help combat fire and bomb dam- 
age in northern New England in the 
event of military activity. 

(4) “That no one become an alarmist 
—but that each become an earnest realist. 

(5) “That everyone recognize the im- 
mediate need of conserving gasoline and 
through an appreciation of their respon- 
sibilities turn to trains for commuting 
service.” 

“The Boston & Maine,” its announcement 
stated, “has already started construction of 
the first of the fire and bomb combatant 
car units and will construct as many more 
for placement at strategic points in north- 
ern New England as an auxiliary aid to 
city and town fire departments as 10 per 
cent (which is considered to be the rail- 
road’s net) of its increased revenues from 
the voluntary gasoline savers will permit. 
Each of these cars would make 24 power- 
ful hose lines available as an auxiliary to 
local fire departments.” The road’s plan 
was worked out after its Fire Protection 
& Safety department had studied reports of 
similar successful efforts by railroads in 
Great Britain and after consultation with 
representative fire department officials. 

Stating frankly that the plan is proposed 
pri.carily in an effort to increase its oppor- 





tunity to carry commutation passengers, the 
B. & M. declared that it has the men and 
the facilities to handle any and all of the 
present automobile driving commuters ; that 
“ten years ago we handled twice as many 
Boston commuters as we do today, and we 
are now operating a better railroad than 
at that time.” 

The fire and bomb combatant railroad 
car which the road is now constructing will 
contain six portable pumps of varying ca- 
pacity with a total capacity of from 2,000 
to 3,000 gal. per min.; sufficient hose to 
provide from each pump four separate 
streams of a capacity which has been found 
in England to be particularly effective in 
fire bomb defense; a supply of shovels (for 
use in covering thermite bombs which must 
be handled by burying with sand and 
earth) ; hooks, axes and other fire handling 
tools; steel helmets for the crew; a supply 
of snuffers and especially designed tongs 
for removing unexploded bombs; gas 
masks, etc. 

Each of the six pump units weighs about 
400 Ib. and an especially designed skid will 
be part of the car equipment so that two 
or three men can easily unload them and 
once on the ground they can be dragged 
or hauled by hand or by automobile, to any 
desired point. Mobility has proved one of 
the greatest assets of such railroad fire 
and pump cars in England and the Boston 
& Maine’s cars will be equipped with a type 
of portable pump operated by gasoline 
which can draw water from a pond, well, 
or any available water supply, fresh or 
salt. ° 


Foley of the P. R. R. to Serve 
O. P. M. 


John Foley, forester for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, has been loaned to the 
Office of Production Management for serv- 
ice at Washington during the emergency 
in connection with the production, pro- 
curement and preservative treatment of 
forest products. Mr. Foley was associate 
manager of the forest products sections in 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion during the First World War. 


Henderson Is New R. F. C. 
Chairman 


Charles B. Henderson has been elected 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to succeed Emil Schram, who 
was recently named president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, according to an 
announcement by Jesse Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator. Mr. Henderson, a 
former United States Senator from Nevada, 
has been a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the R. F. C. for the past several 
years. 
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5 Months N. O. I. 
Was $342,702,129 


4.03 percent return compares 
with 2.34 percent in same 
period last year 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first five months of 1941 had earn- 
ings [net railway operating income] of 
$342,702,129, before interest and rentals, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was at the annual rate of 
return of 4.03 per cent on their property 
investment. The corresponding earnings in 
the first five months of 1940 were $197,- 
432,327 or 2.34 per cent, and in the same 
period in 1930 they were $301,732,780 or 
3.51 per cent. 

Class I railroads in May had earnings, 
before interest and rentals, of $88,630,030 
or 4.59 per cent, compared with $47,408,236 
or 2.48 per cent in May, 1940, and $67,- 
790,336 or 3.41 per cent in May, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues in the five 
months totaled $1,969,401,096, compared 
with $1,651,427,510 in the same period in 
1940, and $2,218,877,128 in 1930, an increase 
of 19.3 per cent in 1941 above 1940, but 
11.2 per cent below 1930. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $1,379,416,464, com- 
pared with $1,245,342,976 in the correspond- 
ing period in 1940, and $1,717,945,937 in the 
same period in 1930—10.8 per cent above 
the former but 19.7 per cent below the like 
period in 1930. 

Class I roads in the five months paid 
$193,609,754 in taxes, compared with $154,- 
845,177 in the same period in 1940, and 
$146,785,356 in the same period in 1930. 
For May alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$45,784,421, an increase of $13,181,871 or 
40.4 per cent above May, 1940. Eleven 
Class I roads failed to earn expenses and 
taxes in the five months, of which six were 
in the Eastern district, one in the Southern 
district, and four in the Western district. 

Gross for May totaled $442,285,876 com- 
pared with $343,494,649 in May, 1940, and 
$457,254,022 in May, 1930. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $296,590,475 compared with 
$252,854,916 in the same month in 1940, 
and $347,604,651 in May, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district had 
earnings in the five months of $55,787,366, 
before interest and rentals, a return of 3.87 
per cent. In the first five months of 1940, 
their corresponding earnings were $127,- 
064,490 or 2.79 per cent, and in the same 
period in 1930 they were $177,734,373 or 
4.15 per cent. Operating revenues of the 
Class I roads in the Eastern district in the 





five months totaled $990,318,192, an increase 
of 18 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1940, but a decrease of 11.8 per 
cent compared with the first five months in 
1930. Operating expenses totaled $682,- 
434,237, an increase of 12.4 per cent above 
1940, but a decrease of 19.8 per cent under 
1930. The May net in the Eastern district 
was $47,586,541, compared with $30,326,026 
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Chapin Plummer in letters to civic and 
railroad officers. The liaison committee 
would include officers of the United States 
roads, Railway Express Agency, Amer- 
ican-owned Cuban and Puerto Rican rail- 
road systems and the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

This committee would meet with the 
South American Railway Congress—a per- 
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in May, 1940, and $43,275,323 in May, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district had 
earnings in the five months. of $55,787,366, 
before interest and rentals, which was at 
the annual rate of 4.12 per cent. In the 
same period in 1940, their corresponding 
earnings were $29,828,894, a return of 2.20 
per cent, and in the same 1930 period they 
were $38,895,434 or 2.76 per cent. Gross 
for the five months in the Southern district 
totaled $271,910,025, an increase of 20.4 per 
cent compared with the same period in 
1940, but a decrease of 6.9 per cent com- 
pared with the same 1930 period. Operat- 
ing expenses totaled $183,739,460, an in- 
crease of 7.9 per cent above the same pe- 
riod in 1940, but a decrease of 19.8 per 
cent under 1930. Class I roads in the South- 
ern district for May had earnings of $11,- 
572,705, before interest and rentals, com- 
pared with $4,878,206 in May, 1940, and 
$6,010,550 in May 1930. a 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the five months had earnings of $108,202,- 
752, before interest and rentals, a return 
of 4.27 per cent. In the same period of 
1940 their corresponding earnings were 
$40,538,943, or a return of 1.61 per cent, 
and in 1930, they were $85,102,973 or 2.92 
per cent. Operating revenues in the West- 
ern district in the five months totaled 
$707,172,879, an increase of 20.6 per cent 
above the same period in 1940, but a de- 
crease of 12 per cent in 1930. Operating 
expenses totaled $513,242,767, an increase 
of 9.7 per cent compared with the first 
five months in 1940, but a decrease of 19.5 
per cent compared with the same period 
in 1930. For May alone, the Class I roads 
in the Western district had earnings of 
$29,470,784, before interest and _ rentals, 
compared with $12,204,004 in May, 1940, 
and $18,504,463 in May, 1930. 


Urges Direct Co-operation Between 
U. S. and South American Roads 


Creation of a committee of representa- 
tive railroad executives in this country to 
maintain active relations with the South 
American Railway Congress and promul- 
gation of a plan of through routing and 
rating arrangements were urged by Harry 


manent organization with headquarters at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina—to work out ar- 
rangements whereby passengers, express 
and freight between interior points in the 
southern republics and interior points in 
the United States would be afforded 
through rates and joint representatives 
which would facilitate and simplify their 
dispatch. The author of the plan believes 
that such arrangements would not only 
provide “natural and normal means of dol- 
lar exchange acquirement by the Ibero- 
American Republics,” but as well help sys- 
tems of both north and south compete with 
motor transport in the interior and sea- 


ports. 


E. L. Henry Elected President 
North Western Veterans 


E. L. Henry, superintendent of safety 
of the Chicago & North. Western, was 
elected president of the Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation of that railroad at the association’s 
annual convention at Chicago on June 24. 


N. Y. Central Installs Travel Bureau 
in New Quarters 


The New York Central moved its travel 
bureau from the North gallery, Grand 
Central terminal, New York, to entirely 
new quarters off the main waiting room, 
on June 25. Appointments of the new 
headquarters include air conditioning and 
fluorescent lighting. 


War Department Buys Mart 
Building 

The War Department has purchased the 
Mart building on Twelfth boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo., from the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis for $2,300,000, 
following a decision of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office to make St. Louis the main 
medical supply depot for the War 
Department. 


City Fathers of Eureka Springs 
Join “Ship by Rail’ Movement 


The government of the City of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., refuses to truckle to the 
trucks. Major A. J. Russell has informed 
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an officer of the Association of American 
Railroads that the city, which has a popu- 
lation of 7,000, refuses to receive freight 
except by rail. 

He writes: “Since we receive taxes from 
the railroad company and receive nothing 
from the trucks except the wearing out of 
our streets and the congesting of our traf- 
fic, the commissioners of Eureka Springs 
felt that we should require goods purchased 
by the city to be delivered here by rail. We 
have a rubber stamp which we place on all 
orders sent out by the city: ‘This order 
will not be accepted unless the goods arrive 
in Eureka Springs by railroad.’ ” 


U. S. A. Conscripts Seatrains 


The United States Maritime Commission 
has acquired the “Seatrain New York” and 
“Seatrain Havana” from Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., of New York, presumably for use in 
the shipping pool to aid the democracies. 
These vessels, which are designed to carry 
loaded freight cars on an ocean voyage, 
have been in service between Hoboken, N. 
J., Havana, Cuba, and New Orleans, La. 
The company will re-shuffle its remaining 
three vessels to continue this run and the 
Hoboken-Texas City route, under drastic- 
ally-reduced sailing schedules. 


“400” Diesels Complete 1,200,000 
Miles 

The Diesel-electric locomotives which 
haul the “400” of the Chicago & North 
Western between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., completed 1,200,000 miles of 
virtually uninterrupted service on July 1. 
During the 24 months that they have been 
in service they,, with one exception, have 
not missed a single trip. This exception 
was one trip missed by one unit when it 
was held up for minor repairs. The loco- 
motives were placed in operation on June 1 
and 14, 1939 and since have been used on 
the “400” and the North Western Limited. 
On the “400” they operate on a schedule 
of 634 hr. for the 407 miles and on the 
North Western Limited on a schedule of 
9% hr., with the result that, with the three 
hours in which they travel between the 
station and the yard at the terminals, they 
are in motion 19 hours out of 24 each day. 
On May 31, 1941, they had completed an 
official combined mileage of 1,144,799 miles. 


P. R. R. Veteran Fact-Giver 
. Answers Some More 


Edward Conlin, who has been answering 
questions at the information desk in Penn- 
sylvania station, New York, ever since the 
building was opened in 1910, answered some 
more questions as guest of honor on the 
“True or False” quiz program over radio 
station WJZ and the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Company on June 
23. Appearing with him on the program 
were five men from various other informa- 
tion desks about New York, including 
Grand Central, the Airlines terminal, the 
New York City Information Center, the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, and the Ask Mr. 
Foster Travel Service. They competed 
against six New York City housewives. 
Mr. Conlin entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania in 1891 as a ticket collector 
at the 23rd street ferry. Hence he has com- 
pleted a half century of service with the 
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railroad, and was presented with a gold 
50-year service button during the broad- 
cast. 


N. Y. Court Sustains Special Tax on 
Grade Crossing Elimination 


When a railroad in New York State 
spends money to eliminate grade crossings 
it must in addition pay special franchise 
tax assessments on the new structures in- 
volved in the elimination, according to a 
decision recently handed down by the State 
Court of Appeals. This decision was in 
connection with the New York Central’s 
large and extensive road re-location in the 
city of Syracuse. The road had contended 
that the new bridge structures wefe not as- 
sessable as property of the railroad. 


Mid-West Board Meeting 


Shipper co-operation in organizing rail 
transportation for defense needs will oc- 
cupy the major portion of the program of 
the meeting of the Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board to be held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., on July 10. The objective of the 
board will be to bring about the loading 
of cars to full capacity, the prompt loading 
and unloading of cars, a six or seven-day 
week in industries which have been on a 
five-day schedule, and the building up of 
fuel supplies to prevent peak demands on 
transportation. 


A. C. L. Shop Forces Go On 48-Hr. 
Week 


Shop forces of the Atlantic Coast Line 
were placed on a 48-hr. per week work 
basis effective the week of June 22. Prior 
to June 1, Shopmen had been working, with 
minor exceptions, 40 hr. a week. On 
that date the work-week was lengthened to 
44 hr., which, to further facilitate the 
road’s program of repairing and returning 
to service all freight cars when age and 
condition justifies, has been prolonged to 
48 hr., thereby increasing output 20 per 
cent. 


Army Buys Midget Gasoline- 
Propelled Locomotives 


“Midget locomotives, as easily operated 
as automobiles, yet able to pull trains of 
15 loaded freight cars at a speed of 15 
miles an hour, are being delivered to Army 
posts throughout the country,” said a re- 
cent statement from the War Department. 

Twenty-five of the locomotives already 
are working for the Army. Although the 
general plan is to use the midgets on stan- 
dard gauge tracks, experimental tests at 
Fort Dix, N. J., “revealed they were 
adaptable to narrow gauge as_ well.” 
There are many practical time-saving uses 
for the locomotive, according to Quarter- 
master Corps authorities. 


Great Northern Speeds Up St. Paul- 
Duluth Train 


The Great Northern has cut the running 
time of its morning train between St. Paul, 
Minn. and Duluth 52 min. northbound and 
41 min. southbound, has replaced steam 
locomotives with Diesel-electric and has 
added air-conditioned parlor cars to make 
it a completely air-conditioned train. 


Northbound, the schedule is 3 hr. 58 min. 
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Moderate Optimism Re R. R. 
Capacity 

CHICAGO, June 29.—American 
railroads expect to have 1,617 service- 
able freight cars when the peak load 
of 1941 comes in October.—From 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Looks like that fellow Janeway 
must have put out another one of 
those studies of his. 











for the 160 miles with departure from St. 
Paul at 8 a. m. instead of 9 a. m. and ar- 
rival at Duluth at 11:58 a. m. instead of 
1:50 p. m. Southbound the train leaves 
Duluth at 8 a. m. as at present and arrives 
in St. Paul at 11:59 a. m. instead of 
12:40 p. m. 


Would Impose Transportation Tax 


The House ways and means committee, 
which is currently considering a new tax 
bill to meet the financial: burden of na- 
tional defense, has voted to impose a tax 
on railroad, bus,,air and ship tickets. 
Under the committee proposal all passenger 
transportation charges, except those of 35 
cents or less, would be taxed five per cent. 
It is estimated that the levy will raise $37,- 
600,000 a year. 

During public hearings on the measure 
Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice president and 
general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, told the committee 
that if the tax applied to all forms of 
transportation, the railroads had no objec- 
tion to it. 


L. M. S. Officer Named Head of 
British Office in U. S. 


Sir Ernest Lemon, vice-president (com- 
mercial and operating) of the British Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Associated British 
& Irish Railways, Inc., U. S. A., accord- 
ing to an announcement by C. M. Turner, 
general trafic manager. Since June, 1938, 
Sir Ernest has been director-general of 
aircraft production for the British Air 
Ministry. His previous work with the 
L. M. S. included the planning and instal- 
lation of continuous production methods 
for the building and maintenance of loco- 
motives and cars. This technique of pro- 
duction he adapted to production in the 
essential aircraft industry. 


“Boss” Hague Makes Political 
Issue of N. J. Railroad Taxes 


Frank Hague, mayor of Jersey City, N. 
J., since 1913 and Democratic “boss” of 
New Jersey, has split with Governor 
Charles Edison—a Democrat he helped put 
in office—on the railroad tax question. His 
vigorous newspaper campaign is said to 
have frightened the Republican majority 
in the state legislature into inaction on four 
bills submitted by Governor Edison on 
June 13 which would reduce the annual tax 
bill of the roads by some $5,000,000 and 
waive penalty payments on back taxes 
amounting to $16,000,000. 

The mayor has placed fiery full-page ad- 
vertisements in some 33 New Jersey news- 
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papers and several New York newspapers 
—estimated to cost at least $100,000—in 
which he accuses backers of the bills of 
being “tools of the railroad lobby.” Claim- 
ing that “the railroads are now making 
more money than they have ever made be- 
fore,” the mayor charges the carriers of 
determination to “take $121,000,000 out of 
the pockets of the other taxpayers of New 
Jersey.” 


P. & W. V. Asks Capacity Loading 
of Company Material 


Suppliers of materials for the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia are being requested to 
load cars at maximum capacity. The charge 
has been made more than once that the rail- 
roads themselves, in their purchase of ma- 
terials and supplies, are guilty of being 
satisfied with loading at less than maxi- 
mum. To meet this problem, the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia is placing a 
gummed sticker on all orders for material 
—carload or less carload, regardless of 
quantity—which reads: “In the interest of 
maximum utilization of freight car equip- 
ment, if the material covered by the at- 
tached order exceeds a carload, please see 
that cars are loaded to stencilled allowable 
capacity within the limitations of the or- 
der.” 


N. Y. Committee Warns Shippers 
on Export Cargo 

The Joint Steamship and Railroad com- 
mittee of the Maritime Commission of the 
Port of New York is requesting all ship- 
pers, forwarding agents and exporters not 
to ship any cargo for export to the port of 
New York unless and until definite ocean 
space has been booked with the steamship 
company and export license has been se- 
cured from the State department, if the 
commodity is one that comes under such 
restrictions. The “lease-lend” tonnage is 
increasing and while there is no congestion 
in the port, the committee, according to its 
official statement, “is requesting the cooper- 
ation of all shippers and forwarding agents 
to help keep the port of New York in its 
present liquid condition.” 


Air Express Established Between 
Canada and New York 


An extensive development of interna- 
tional air express to and from many points 
in Canada, served by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and the Canadian National, and New 
York, was inaugurated on June 24, accord- 
ing to G. E. Bellerose, general manager, 
T. C. A.-C. N. Express departments. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines has established 
its own express services between New York 
and Toronto, Ont, with the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Air division, performing 
ground service at New York. At Toronto 
and Windsor the ground service is provided 
by the Canadian National, Express depart- 
ment. Agents of the latter at any point in 
Canada can now give the public through 
rates by T. C. A. to New York. 

In addition to ground services for T. C. 
A. at Toronto and Windsor, Canadian Na- 
tional Express will also do the work at 
both cities for the Railway Express 
Agency, Air division, whose traffic in and 
out of these cities is carried by American 
lines. The tariffs covering the air express 
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service have been filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board at Washington, D. C., and 
the Board of Transport Commissioners at 
Ottawa. 


Robertson Calls Seaway a Subsidy 
for Invasion 


Building of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
would actually subsidize not only a perfect 
route for military invasion, but also a com- 
mercial invasion into the front door of in- 
dustrial and agricultural United States. 
This is the thesis of an article opposing 
the project by D. B. Robertson, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, in an article in the July issue 
of that organization’s magazine. 

The article states that the project would 
actually make the country more vulnerable ; 
that testimony of military experts indicates 
that one of the best ways for a foreign 
power to invade this country would be 
down the valley of the St. Lawrence, thus 
splitting the country in two. In effect, the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway would 
make an invasion easier by providing a 
ready-made route. 

“Besides a possible military invasion, the 
seaway part of the project would open up 
a continuous route for a 24-hr.-a-day inva- 
sion year after year to the very heart of the 
great industrial and agricultural region of 
the United States,” said Mr. Robertson. He 
stressed the fact that “it would be a con- 
tinuous invasion of our high American 
standards of living by cheap foreign labor 
products made under conditions of produc- 
tion which are entirely foreign and dis- 
" tasteful to the American way. It would be 


an invasion of our industrial plants, our - 


assembly lines, and our retail organiza- 
tions.” : 

Mr. Robertson asked, “Why should we 
appropriate and spend our money and di- 
vert our energy to bring about this gigantic 
invasion? Every transportation worker 
should realize the threats to his future in 
this project.” He warned that labor should 
not be fooled by the national defense angle, 
as it is just another bit of fanciful propa- 
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ganda tacked on to this economic blunder- 
buss, and continued, “Today the rails of 
America provide the outstanding transpor- 
tation service of the world. They are ade- 
quate now and potentially so in the future.” 


Coal Consumers Urged to Buy Now 


The Office of Production Management 
on June 23 made public a resolution urging 
that all coal consumers from large indus- 
trial users to small home owners buy their 
necessary stock of coal at the present time. 
The resolution points out that by buying 
coal now users will help national defense, 
because moving coal during the summer 
months will relieve the peak of coal ship- 
ments in the late summer and early fall 
“when transportation will be strained by 
the tremendously increased load of defense 
production that must be moved along the 
nation’s railways, waterways and _ high- 
ways.” 

Other agencies cooperating in the appeal 
are the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, and the U. S. Bituminous Coal 
Consumers Counsel. 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading figures for the week ended 
June 28 were not available at the time this 
issue went to press. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the load- 
ings for the previous week ended June 21 
totaled 885,558 cars, and the summary for 
that week, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A. A. R., follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 21 








Districts 1941 1940 1939 
ne 189,900 154,712 131,312 
Allegheny ..... 196,087 155,310 120,408 
Pocahontas .... 58,502 48,387 43,422 
Southern ..... 119,887 97,665 90,615 
Northwestern .. 138,918 121,644 97,224 
Central Western 126,647 106,359 109,422 
Southwestern .. 55,617 44,416 46,131 
Total Western 

Districts . 321,182 272,419 252,777 
Total All Roads 885,558 728,493 638,534 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products . 46,574 33,656 46,981 
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Live stock 9,089 10,553 10,272 
Se See ec a 161,131 123,657 96,835 
hE See ee 13,558 10,605 5,864 

Forest products. 43,555 34,236 30,527 
ree er 5,661 68,242 41,417 

Merchandise l.c.l. 159,765 148,782 151,864 

Miscellaneous . 376,225 298,762 254,774 

885,558 728,493 638,534 
862,975 712,921 633,955 
852,940 702,892 630,060 
801,783 639,120 563,309 
866,017 687,480 623,542 





Cumulative Total, 


25 Weeks ... 18,937,764 16,161,888 14,602,396 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended June 21 total 65,881 cars as compared 
with 65,431 for the previous week, and 
59,400 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of @tatistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Juner2h; 1947). .cniess 65,881 31,05 
Me 14, 198) ..e cece 65,431 31,323 
Clo ney Gee Co") rn 65,005 29,409 
Ce en 59,400 25,609 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
AT Wee Ko ieee 1,434,173 729,085 
June 22, F940... 348,06 1,243,137 613,303 
June (24, 1989 oss 1,070,169 522,288 


A. T. A. Issues Corrected Report on 
May Truck Loadings 


Having received reports from 36 addi- 
tional carriers, the American Truck Asso- 
ciation has revised its statement of May 
truck loadings to show that the increase 
over April was three per cent, and the rise 
over May, 1940, was 36.9 per cent. The 
revised report supersedes the one which 
was published in the Railway Age of June 
28, page 1199, 

The revised figures, based on comparable 
reports received from 230 motor carriers 
in 40 states. The reporting carriers trans- 
ported an aggregate of 1,857,312 tons in 
May, as against 1,804,176 tons in April, 
and 1,355,816 tons in May, 1940. The 
A. T. A. index, based on the 1938-1940 
average monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers as 100, stood at 159.59 for May. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for the 
Southern and the Gainesville Midland have 
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been prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a new series of sub-orders 
and modifications of previous sub-orders 
in No. 15100, Depreciation Charges of 
Steam Railroad Companies. Prescribed 
rates for the Southern are as follows: 
Steam locomotives, 2.7 per cent; Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, 3.96 per 
cent; Diesel-electric passenger locomotives, 
6.6 per cent; freight-train cars, 3.25 per 
cent; Diesel-motored passenger-train cars, 
including trailer, 4.5 per cent; light- 
weight streamlined passenger-train cars, 
3.9 per cent; all other passenger-train cars, 
2.5 per cent; floating equipment, 2.75 per 
cent; work equipment, 3.15 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous equipment, 8.04 per cent. 


Moving Government Agencies Out 
of Washington 


The House committee on rules has re- 
ported favorably House Joint Resolution 
198 which was introduced recently by its 
chairman—Representative Sabath, Demo- 
crat of Illinois—to create a committee to 
investigate the feasibility of transferring 
federal bureaus and agencies out of the 
District of Columbia. The investigating 
committee would consist of three members 
of the Senate, three members of the House, 
the director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Co-ordinator of Defense Housing, and 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings. 

A couple of days after he submitted the 
rules committee’s favorable report on the 
above, Mr. Sabath introduced House Reso- 
lution 257 to create for the same purpose 
a select committee of five members of the 
House. 


Priority Status Granted for Railroad 
Repairs 

Priority status for repair and mainten- 
ance materials for 26 industries including 
the railroads was assured this week when 
the Civilian Supply Allocation Division of 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply promulgated an allocation 
program covering such items. 

Action was necessitated, said the O. P. 
A. G S. announcement, by growing de- 
mands on raw materials as result of the 
defense program and the priorities granted 
in connection therewith which have made 
it difficult for manufacturers of repair and 
maintenance materials and equipment to 
fill their orders. The effect will be to 
assure continued operation of essential in- 
dustries and services. which otherwise 
might have to curtail because of inability 
to secure needed repair or maintenance 
parts, the announcement concluded. 


How to Pack X-Ray Tubes and 
Neon Signs 


Instructions on the packing of kitchen 
enamel-ware in corrugated fibre boxes and 
of X-ray tubes and neon sign in wooden 
and fibreboard boxes are contained in Bul- 
letins Nos. 40, .41 and 42, respectively, re- 
cently issued by the Freight Container 
Bureau, Association of American Railroads, 
30 Vesey Street, New York. Introduc- 
tory paragraphs in each of the three bul- 
letins describe acceptable shipping contain- 
ers. Subsequent sections in Bulletin No. 
40 illustrate the packing of every conceiv- 
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able type and arrangement of dishpan, wash 
basin, roasting pan, etc., and acceptable con- 
tainers for railroad shipment. Bulletin No. 
41 presents sectional drawings of shipping 
containers and diagrams showing positions 
therein of various parts of X-ray tubes, 
while Bulletin No. 42 presents illustrations 
showing the packing of different shapes and 
sizes of neon signs. 


Security Specialist Looks with 
Favor on Railroads 

That the quality of railroad debt is im- 
proving and will continue to improve for 
the next 10 or 15 years, was the opinion 
expressed by D. L. Grant, president, Lind- 
sey, Grant & Company, Inc. a New York 
investment house, before a meeting of the 
New York Society of Security Analysts 
recently. The speaker asserted that “there 
are sharp distortions in yields between 
railroad credits and those of municipalities, 
utilities, industrial companies and the fed- 
eral government” and that the yield of the 
latter classes of debt would probably not 
improve in the near future. 

Mr. Grant declared that 15 years ago 
there was a tendency to over-rate railroad 
credits contrasted with a similar tendency 
to under-rate them in the last few years. 
He advised investors to pay less attention 
to mortgage and other priority provisions— 
which he called “vermiform anpendix in 
the railroad analyst’s kit of tools’—and pay 
niore attention to the general credit posi- 
tion of the issuing railroad. 


Burlington Gets Motor Carrier 
Authority 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Burlington 
Transportation Comnany, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, to operate as a common carrier by 
motor vehicle, in interstate and foreign 
commerce, of passengers, their baggage, ex- 
press and newspapers, between certain 
points in Iowa and Missouri over specified 
routes. The routes involved are between 
Davenport, Iowa, and Council Bluffs, be- 
tween the junction of U. S. Highway 69 
and Iowa Highway 266, and Weldon, Iowa, 
and between St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas 
City. 

In favorably passing upon the applica- 
tions Division 5 dismissed the contentions 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the 
Chicago & North Western, and the Inter- 
state Transit Lines, a subsidiary of the 
Union Pacific, that the proposed opera- 
tions would violate the commission’s deci- 
sion in the Barker case by permitting the 
Burlington to extend its operations into ter- 
ritory not naturally tributary to its rails 
and already served by other railroads. 


Train Ride, Golf and Luncheon— 
All for $3 


So-called “golf outings” are the latest 
addition by the Long Island to its offerings 
of special passenger services. The first of 
these new trains operated from New York 
to Brentwood on June 28 and a second on 
July 29, under the auspices of the Brent- 
wood Golf Club, which has made its facili- 
ties available to the golf outing patrons. 

The round trip fare of $3 includes fare 
for a round trip on the railroad of 86 mi., 
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green fees at the club and a hot luncheon 
at the clubhouse. Not only do patrons have 
full use of the club’s locker rooms, show- 
ers, reading room, and restaurant, but their 
golfing equipment is transported by truck 
free of charge from the Brentwood station 
to the club. 

The special Saturday golf train leaves 
Pennsylvania station, New York, at 10:30 
a. m. (d. s. t.), arriving at Brentwood at 
11:49 a. m. Returning, golfers may leave 
at either 4:48 or 6:21 p.m. On Sunday the 
“golf outing” leaves Pennsylvania station 
at 9:53 a. m., arriving in Brentwood at 
11:04. Returning, the train leaves Brent- 
wood at 5:22 p. m. 


British 1940 Accident Record Good 
in Spite of War 


In spite of the hazards of blockade, bomb 
craters, traffic congestion and nervous 
strain, the accident record of the British 
railroads for 1940 was not greatly out of 
line compared with previous years, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the chief in- 
specting officer of railways to the Ministry 
of War Transport. Deaths from train ac- 
cidents comprised 40 passengers and 8 em- 
ployees, as compared with annual averages 
for the previous five years of 17 and 10, 
respectively. Total fatalities were 453, as 
compared with 358 in 1939; the 1940 rec- 
ord included one accident which resulted in 
27 fatalities. 

In accidents connected with the move- 
ment of railroad cars and locomotives, ex- 
clusive of train accidents, 100 passengers 
were killed, as compared with an average 
of 69 for the previous five years. The 
majority of these fatalities were the result 
of entering or alighting from moving 
trains; falling from trains; and falling off 
station platforms. Of the 100 fatalities 59 
occurred after dark, and restricted lighting 
was held to be a contributing factor in 25 
cases. 

Apart from train accidents, employees 
suffered 281 fatalities, compared with 249 
in 1939 and an average of 228 for the five- 
year period 1935 to 1939, inclusive. The 
year opened with a prolonged period of 
severe weather and much sickness, the 
former directly accounting for 12 fatali- 
ties. 


Getting Aid to Russia—If We 
Decide to 


Should the United States government de- 
cide to give material aid to Soviet Russia 
in the war, it faces a difficult transporta- 
tion problem, according to data made avail- 
able by the United States Department of 
Commerce. Due to the danger of shipping 
in the Atlantic, goods would probably have 
to be sent via the Pacific Ocean to Siberia. 
After a voyage of some 4,500 mi. across 
the Pacific requiring from 15 to 16 days for 
ships at a moderate speed, there still re- 
mains some 5,780 mi. from Vladivostock, 
Siberia, via the Trans-Siberian railway to 
Moscow. The 5-ft. gage of the Russian 
railways would preclude use of existing 
American rolling stock to increase trans- 
portation facilities unless expensive substi- 
tution of new trucks were made. 

The capacity of the Trans-Siberian is 
not a matter of record. It is reported from 
apparently authentic sources in the Far 
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East, however, that as recently as June, 
1941, Japan was supplying Germany with 
a total of 1,500 tons of raw material daily 
over the Trans-Siberian route. This, of 
course, represented only a portion of total 
business on the road. A study on the rail- 
way by the Department of Commerce is- 
sued in January, 1940, noted that freight 
traffic from the Far East economic area 
served solely by the Trans-Siberian in- 
creased from 5,400,000 tons in 1932 to 15,- 
600,000 tons in 1937, an increase of almost 
300 per cent. 

Running time for top-flight passenger 
trains over the all-Russian route from 
Vladivostock to Moscow is reported to be 
about 9 days. Freight trains, averaging 30 
cars, would require a much longer time, but 
in wartime may have precedence over pas- 
senger traffic. 


How to Answer Employees 
Protesting Service Cuts 


. if because of continuing and mount- 

ing deficits, transportation by railroad be- 
comes wholly impossible and operation 
ceases, there will be no operating employ- 
ees.” This is the answer made by the New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners to representatives of employees of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western who 
opposed discontinuance by the road of 20 
week-day and Sunday passenger trains be- 
tween Dover, N. J., and Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., and Branchville. 

In authorizing the road to discontinue all 
but four of the trains, the board, in answer 
to opposition to curtailment of service, de- 
.clared: “In these days and under current 
conditions, inconvenience to the lesser num- 
ber must be suffered to insure continued 
convenience to the larger number. The 
ultimate object to be attained is the preser- 
vation of the railroad system.” 

Referring to the fact that representatives 
of railroad employees made: an appearance 
before it, the board pointed out that crews 
of the affected trains are entitled to select 
other jobs by reason of their seniority and 
that other employees with less seniority 
may be deprived of their positions tempo- 
rarily. Said the board: “Unfortunately, 
however, this result cannot be avoided un- 
der changed conditions of transportation. 
It has been weighed and considered in re- 
lation to the general benefit to the railroad 
and to the community in an effort to pre- 
serve the maintenance of the entire system 
and in such preservation the interests of 
employees are involved.” 


Pacific Northwest Board Expects 
Heavy Trattic 


Changes in railroad transportation re- 
quirements in the territory of the Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board as a result of 
the war were discussed at its forty-eighth 
regular meeting at Tacoma, Wash., on 
June 26 and 27. Gordon Tongue of Su- 
perior Portland Cement, Inc. and general 
secretary of the board, reported that the 
decrease of intercoastal ships from 113 
last year to 50 this year will require the 
operation of seven additional trains daily 
on western railroads. He also said that 


“ 


government officers expect all vessels to be 
transferred from intercoastal trade. 
vice-president in 


Egil 


Mack, charge of the 
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foreign department of the First National 


Bank of Seattle, in an address at the 
luncheon session, expressed the possibility 
that Pacific ocean shipping normally mov- 
ing via the Panama canal may be diverted 
to North Pacific coast ports for trans- 
continental rail movement. 


Transport Board Fails to Get Funds 


The House appropriations committee re- 
ported a deficiency bill this week but failed 
to include an allocation of $100,000 for the 
Transport Study Board called for in the 
Transportation Act of 1940, although such 
an item had recently been requested by 
President Roosevelt. Although the com- 
mittee gave no reason for its failure to in- 
clude the amount requested, it was under- 
stood that its members took the position 
that there was no need to appropriate 
money for the board as long as its members 
had not received Senate confirmation. 

President Roosevelt originally named 
three men to the board, Wayne Coy of In- 
diana, Nelson Smith of New Hampshire 
and Charles West of Ohio, but later he 
withdrew Mr. Coy’s name and has so far 
failed to name a successor. In view of the 
vacancy existing, and rumors of threatened 
opposition from certain quarters, the Senate 
interstate commerce committee has so far 
failed to take up their confirmation. 

In the latter connection Senator Stewart, 
Democrat of Tennessee, has introduced 
S. 1697, a bill which would amend the 
pertinent sections of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 by providing that “not more 
than one of the members of the board shall 
be appointed from the same one of the five 
recognized freight-rate territories known, 
respectively, as the Eastern or Official, 
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Southern, Southwestern, Western, Trunk- 
Line, and Mountain Pacific territories.” 

Chairman Eastman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission appeared at the 
hearing of the Appropriations committee 
and told the members that he had had noth- 
ing to do with the request for the appro- 
priation but that he was appearing at the 
request of the Bureau of the Budget. He 
estimated that the board would need at 
least $100,000 and probably “considerably 
more.” 

Mr. Eastman submitted a breakdown of 
the $100,000 figure which shows the fol- 
lowing positions and their salaries: Three 
board members at $10,000 each; three sec- 
retaries at $2,600; one secretary and ad- 
ministrative assistant at $6,500; one attor- 
ney at $5,600; one attorney at $3,800; one 
analyst at $5,600; two analysts at $4,600; 
four clerk-stenographers at $1,620; and 
four assistant clerk-stenographers at 
$1,440. 

During his discussion with committee 
members on that phase of the board’s as- 
signment which would involve investigation 
of the transport-subsidy question, Mr. East- 
man recalled that the “four very large 
volumes” which he turned out on the same 
subject “have not settled the debate.” 


Bills in Congress 

Representative Peterson, Democrat of 
Florida, has introduced H. R. 5205 to pro- 
vide one-cent-per-mile rail and bus trans- 
portation for officers, enlisted men, and 
nurses of the army, navy, marine corps, 
and coast guard when on leave of absence 
or furlough. The bill provides for reim- 
bursement of the carriers for the difference 
between that rate and the regular fare, 


Last Street Surface Rail of the New York Central on New York’s 
West Side Marked by Ceremony 


Removal of the last street surface rails of the New York Central from 11th Avenue, New York, 
on June 25 in a ceremony attended by city and railroad officers, symbolized completion of 40 years 


of planning and work on the huge West Side improvement project of the road. 


When the 40 ft. 


section had been lifted out of the pavement, the surface at 11th avenue was without steam railroad 
tracks for the first time since the Hudson River railroad was built in 1849. 


The West Side improvement, extending 13 miles between St. John’s Park station and Spuyten 


Duyvil, involved re-location of railroad tracks on an elevated structure south of 


30th street and 


depression north thereof, landscaping of Riverside park and the creation of recreation facilities. 


The project included the removal of 640 buildings. 
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and authorizes the appropriation of “such 
sums” as may be necessary for that pur- 
pose. As noted in the Railway Age of 
April 19, the railroads have voluntarily 
established 114-cents-per-mile fares for uni- 
formed men on furlough. 

Senator Smith, Democrat of South Caro- 
lina, has introduced “by request” S. 1660 
to amend the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board provisions of the Railway La- 
bor Act. The provisions of the bill have 
been agreed upon by the Association of 
American Railroads and the American 
Short Line Railroad Association ; and they 
represent a modification of an earlier bill 
introduced by Senator Smith in the closing 
session of the previous Congress. As noted 
in the Railway Age of May 17, a draft 
cf the proposal was recently submitted by 
the A. A. R. to the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association; but R. L. E. A. Execu- 
tive Secretary J. G. Luhrsen told A. A. R. 
President J. J. Pelley that the changes 
would be objectionable to labor. 

Representatives Boren and Disney, Dem- 
ocrats of Oklahoma, have introduced, re- 
spectively, H. R. 5148 and H. R. 5149, 
identical bills “denying to certain represen- 
tatives of !abor organizations their status 
and benefits as such under the National 
Labor Relations Act.” Stating that the 
bills were introduced “at the request of the 
railroad yardmasters union,’ Mr. Boren 
explained that the proposed legislation was 
designed to prohibit aliens from holding 
office in labor unions; to make it manda- 
tcry that all labor leaders shall have been 
actively engaged in the occupation repre- 
sented for a period of three years or more 
before being eligible to hold office: to re- 


guire all labor-union officers to be ade- - 


quately bonded; to require annual financial 
statements from labor organizations: and 
to provide for a 60-day “cooling-off” period 
before a strike could be called. 

Another bill for the completion of the 
Florida Ship Canal has been introduced 
by Representative Green, Democrat of 
Florida; it is H. R. 5220. 

Representative Kelly, Democrat of IlIli- 
nois, has introduced H. R. 5198 to liberalize 
the benefit provisions of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 


St. Lawrence Hearings Are 
Continued 


The House rivers and harbors commit- 
tee continued to hear witnesses opposing 
the St. Lawrence power and seaway pro- 
ject this week as it made preparations to 
visit the side of the development in Canada 
on July 8. Due to the delay in obtaining 
witnesses and their extended questioning 
by committee members, it now appears that 
hearings cannot be completed before the 
first of August, committee attaches pointed 
out. 

Among the witnesses appearing this past 
week were B. D. Tallamy, chief engineer 
of the Niagara Frontier Planning Board; 
P. A. Frye, director of Public Service of 
the state of Louisiana, who also read an 
Opposition statement by Governor Sam 
H. Jones of the same state; Frank S. 
Davis, manager of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Boston Chamber of Commerce: 
Captain Thomas Howard Saunders of the 
International Ship Masters’ Association: 
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H. B. Fuller and Andrew H. Brown of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

All of these witnesses opposed the proj- 
ect, telling the committee that its huge 
cost was unjustified and that it would in- 
jure their respective sections of the country. 

In the meantime N. R. Danielian, direc- 
tor of the St. Lawrence Survey, has re- 
leased the fifth of a series of seven re- 
ports, entitled “The St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Future Transportation Requirements.” 
In the letter of transmittal to Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, Mr. Danielian 
reaches the following conclusions as to how 
the project will affect the railroads of the 
country : 

1. “Under very conservative assumptions 
of employment conditions, assumptions 
which are at the lower limit of political 
tolerance, average tons of freight originat- 
ing in the decade of 1950 will probably be 
between 242,000,000 and 374,000,000 greater 
than the average of 1930-39. The 10,000,- 
000 tons of additional American traffic 
which may use the St. Lawrence at maxi- 
mum utilization would be but a fraction of 
the expected increase in railroad activity. 

2. The railroads of the United States, 
though much improved in_ operating 
efficiency, have reduced space capacity and 
tractive power to such an extent that in 
the net, their carrying capacity is no more 
than in the decade of 1920-29. This will 
not be sufficient to meet traffic require- 
ments of the future. 

3. The railroads must, therefore, expand 
their capacity by purchase of equipment 
and expenditures on way and structures. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway will accommo- 
date a small part of the increased demand 
for transportation. It is an alternative 
method of meeting a part of our future 
transportation requirements. 

4. The railroads are now _ burdened 
with seasonal peak traffic that comes in 
late summer. The equipment used in 
carrying this peak traffic stays idle in the 
winter time. The St. Lawrence Seaway 
will help the railroads to improve the 
average utilization of their equipment by 
taking a part of the load off the peak. 
This means that the railroads will not 
have to buy the equipment to meet the 
October peak to the extent that the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will carry some of the 
peak load. As a result, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will improve the average utiliza- 
tion of railroad rolling stock.” 


House Committee Discusses Budd’s 
Status 


The status of Ralph Budd as transporta- 
tion commissioner in the national defense 
set-up was discussed recently by the House 
appropriations committee, and the railroads 
were criticized by Representative Johnson, 
Democrat of West Virginia, for their al- 
leged failure to stock-pile coal for emergen- 
cies caused by strikes, it was revealed this 
week when hearings on the Second Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Bill for 1941 were 
made public. 

During the discussion of the budget re- 
quest for a 1942 fiscal year appropriation 
of $95,481 for the division of transportation 
of the Office for Emergency Management, 
Wayne Coy, liaison officer of the O. E. M., 
told the committee that Mr. Budd continued 
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to function “solely as a member of the ad- 
visory commission.” “However,” he contin- 
ued, “it seems quite probable that that divi- 
sion will soon begin to operate as a unit 
within the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment rather than as a part of the advisory 
commission.” 

“Do you propose to take Mr. Budd into 
your organization?” queried Representative 
Johnson. 

“There is under consideration a proposi- 
tion to establish in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management the functions of the 
transportation office of the advisory com- 


mission,” replied Mr. Coy. 
“That will be Mr. Budd?” asked Mr. 
Johnson. 


“T could not answer you about that,” con- 
tinued Mr. Coy. “That has been the prac- 
tice. All of those functions previously 
with the advisory commission have now 
been established in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management with that exception.” 

Mr. Johnson then told Mr. Coy that he 
understood that “on Mr. Budd’s line there 
was a strike in the coal region.” Mr. Coy 
knew nothing about that. 

Mr. Johnson then made the following 
statement: 

The Burlington Railroad owns the Valeria Coal 
Mines, and when that strike took place, I_under- 
stand that the Burlington Railroad had eight 
days’ supply of coal stored, and that before the 
strike was over, Mr. Budd had to appeal to Mr. 
Lewis to get some dispensation so he might open 
up the coal mine to supply the Burlington Rail- 
road with coal. That dispensation was granted. 
I also understand from very high authority that 
there is géing to be a shortage of cars on all 
of the railroads including the Burlington. I 
understand that they are making arrangements 
to store their coal now when they can get both 
coal and cars, and that the railroads will be 
called on under the law to supply coal cars that 
are available, when they have that shortage of 
cars, in onder to get their supplies of coal. I am 
asking that question for the benefit of all of you. 
I may be wrong in my assertion, but it seems to 
me if you put a man like Mr. Budd at the head 
of the transportation division when he did not have 
foresight enough to have more than eight days 
supply of coal for his railroad, and when he had 
to go to Mr. Lewis to get special dispensation, 
you had better lock into his qualifications. 

“T will say this generally about qualifica- 
tions to serve in the national defense,” re- 
plied Mr. Coy, “that if a person is not able 
to serve in the national interest, such a 
person has no business in the organization. 
Mr. Johnson went on to tell Mr. Coy that 
his information had come to him “from 
very high authority.” ; 

Later during the hearings, Karl W. 
Fischer, deputy transportation commission- 
er, discussed Mr. Johnson’s statement with 
the committee. He pointed out that the 
Burlington, like other railroads, had captive 
mines that operated entirely for producing 
fuel for their own properties, and that this 
was particularly true in the case of the 
mine in southern Illinois to which Mr. 
Johnson had referred. He went on to ex- 
plain that when work stopped in the bitu- 
minous mines the Burlington had approxi- 
mately 45 days’ supply, or what was as- 
sumed to be the requirements of traffic as 
it was running just prior to the cessation 
of operations. There was approximately 
eight days’ supply, he believed, at the time 
operations were resumed in the coal mines. 
He was confident that Mr. Budd did not, 
either himself or delegate anybody else to 
make any separate deal with Mr. Lewis or 
anybody else in the United Mine Workers 
to get any preferential rating for the rail- 
road he just happened to he president of. 
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Mr. Fischer also knew that there was no 
special effort made to get the southern IIli- 
nois mines started before all the other 
mines started to work. 

Mr. Johnson continued a line of question- 
ing to the effect that the railroads were 
not interested now in building up their own 
coal supplies in anticipation of another 
emergency. Mr. Fischer did not know that 
that was the case. He was sure that the 
carriers, as a matter of self-preservation, 
would stock-pile coal for their needs. 

Later Mr. Fischer submitted to Chair- 
man Woodrum a memorandum, pointing 
out, among other things, that Mr. Budd 
was on record as favoring the railroads 
storing as much coal as possible in the 
summer months, and the advisory commis- 
sion had adopted a resolution on recommen- 
dation of Mr: Budd urging the railroads 
and other industries to order and store as 
much coal as practicable before October 1. 
He told the committee that he understood 
that the large operators, including the rail- 
roads, had already started their program 
of contracting for and stock piling coal. 

Meanwhile, I. C. C. Chairman Eastman 
said that he knew nothing of reports that 
he is slated to head a new defense transport 
set-up. 


10 Roads Protest C. & O. Coal Rates 


The Interstate Commerce 
Commission Division 2, on July 
1 voted not to suspend the pro- 
posed 55 cents per net ton rate 
on bituminous coal from certain 
mines in Fayette County, W. 
Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to Mount Carbon, W. Va., for 
interstate movement beyond by 
water, which were to become 
effective July 2. Division 2’s 
refusal to suspend does not in 
itself deny the general petition 
for an investigation. The full 
commission will have to pass on 
that. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has been ac- 
cused by the principal coal carrying roads 
in the Pocahontas region of seeking to de- 
stroy the present coal rate structure in the 
East. This was made known this week 
when 10 of the principal coal carriers in 
the East filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking that 
body to enter upon an investigation and 
hearing on its own motion and initiative 
concerning the lawfulness of rates of the C. 
& O. on coal from mines in the Logan, 
Kanawha, and Coal River fields to Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and mines in Northeastern 
Kentucky to Catlettsburg, Ky., for inter- 
state movement beyond by water. 

Immediately the C. & O. countered the 
move by filing its own petition asking the 
commission to deny the request of the car- 
riers for an investigation and declaring 
that it “has as great an interest in main- 
taining the freight rate structure on coal 
as any railroad in the United States, and 
it certainly would not knowingly do any- 
thing that would adversely affect the reve- 
nues of the carriers generally on this im- 
portant traffic.” 

The carriers involved in the complain- 
ing petition are the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Louisville & Nashville, New York Central 
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and leased lines, Monogahela, Norfolk & 
Western, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Virgin- 
ian, and the Western Maryland. 

The complaining carriers also charge that 
the C. & O.’s rate of 55 cents per net ton 
is “abnormally and unreasonably low and 
unlawful,” and they ask the commission to 
enter upon a hearing concerning the law- 
fulness “of what are considered to be ‘un- 
reasonably low’ rates of 55 cents per net 
ton from certain mines in Fayette County, 
W. Va., on the C. & O. to Mount Carbon, 
W. Va., for interstate movement beyond 
by water, to become effective July 2.” 
Pending a hearing on this matter, the car- 
riers request that the commission suspend 
the proposed rates. The petition goes on 
to say that if the rates are not suspended 
by the time of the consideration of the 
principal petition, they desire that both cases 
be heard at once. 

After pointing out that they are common 
carriers in interstate commerce and are 
importantly engaged in originating and 
transporting bituminous coal from mines in 
the Appalachian region to points in Central 
Freight Association territory, including 
points along the Ohio River and inland 
points in the vicinity thereof, the carriers 
tell the commission that in this traffic “they 
encounter the pressing and highly success- 
ful competition of the C. & O.” They also 
point out that they protested the 55-cent 
rate in 1938 when it was first filed, but 
that the commission neither suspended the 
tates nor chose to hold a hearing on their 
lawfulness. 

“We feel justified,” declare the protest- 
ing carriers, “in expressing the belief that 
2% years ago the members of the commis- 
sion charged with the disposition of the 
protest must have come to one of two views 
about the matter. They may have con- 
cluded that there was little substance to 
the predictions of the protestants that the 
low rates would inevitably beget other ab- 
normally low rates and eventually threaten 
a great rate structure practically built up 
by the commission itself, and described by 
the courts as ‘a finely balanced and nicely 
adjusted schedule of interstate and intra- 
state rates.’ They may have concluded 
that the time had not yet come when it 
was reasonably necessary to act to protect 
the rate structure. 

“The march of events is lending confir- 
mation to the predictions of 214 years ago. 
There is greatly increased and pressing 
need for the commission to put a stop to 
the disruptive course the C. & O. has en- 
tered upon.” 

In its reply to the protest of the carri- 
ers, the C. & O. “not only admits but as- 
serts that the principal justification for its 
proposed reduced transshipment rate of 55 
cents is the competition of coal from mines 
on or adjacent to the Kanawha River mov- 
ing wholly by water to Ohio River points.” 

“Tt is the considered judgment of the re- 
spondent’s management that the proposed 
rate of 55 cents will not have any substan- 
tially adverse effect on the general situa- 
tion,” continues the C. & O.’s reply brief, 
“and will only enable producers on the C. 
& O. partially to meet water competition 
from mines on the Kanawha River, which 
pay no transportation charges to any rail- 
road. 
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“Notwithstanding the idea that pervades 
some quarters that the railways of the 
United States now form a national trans- 
portation system, we do not believe that the 
time has yet come when protesting compet- 
ing carriers can prevent an individual car- 
rier from attempting to meet water com- 
petition, provided that the rates proposed 
are compensatory and do not constitute a 
menace to the steady and efficient service 
called for under provisions of section 15a 
(2) of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Later in the week briefs were filed by 
the Logan Coal Operators Association, the 
New River Company, the White Oak Coal 
Company, and the American Rolling Mill 
Company, opposing the carriers’ petition 
and asking that the request for the inves- 
tigation be denied. 

“The national public interest in the de- 
fense program prohibits,” declared the Lo- 
gan operators, “any change in rate which 
would have the effect of preventing the 
most efficient use of all means of transpor- 
tation by increasing the volume of all-rail 
traffic and thereby rendering idle existing 
river transportation facilities.” The Logan 
people also contended that the present car- 
riers’ petition introduces no issues that were 
not present in the 1938 case. 


Bituminous Coal Division on 
Possible Coal Shortage 

Figures revealing “why the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the Department of the 
Interior is concerned over a possible con- 
sumers’ coal shortage this fall and winter 
in the face of national defense and winter 
heating demands,” have been made public 
by Secretary Ickes. 

The special survey of the Bituminous 
Coal Division economists and statisticians 
was said to have shown: 

1. An annual increase of over 10 per cent in 
coal requirements is estimated, with over 500,000,- 
000 tons needed by the nation in 1941 against 
1940 production of 453,000,000 tons. 5 

2. A 56 per cent reduction in consumers coal 
stock piles following strikes which cut reserves 
at points of use from approximately 50,000,000 
tons to 22,000,000 tons. | ‘ 

3. A cut of 58 per cent in surplus railroad coal 
cars from 43,000 at the end of June 1940 to 
17,926 on June 14, 1941 pointing directly at a 
vital coal car and transport shortage regardless 
of other railroad burdens involving motive power 
and operation strain under defense burdens. 

4. Necessity of increasing weekl production 
over 10 per cent and attaining ior sustained 
periods this fall weekly production of over 11,- 
000,000 tons compared with an 8,000,000 ton 
weekly average last June and a 9,500,000 to 


10,000,000 weekly production this month. . 
5. Difficulty in the face of defense production 


of obtaining mining machinery essential because 

of today’s increasing meckanized mining prac- 

tices. ; 
Among other comment on the foregoing, 


the Interior Department statement said: 
“The likelihood of transportation difficul- 
ties is indicated by recent trends in the 
declining supply of surplus railway coal 
cars available to meet estimated seasonal 
increases in production, and by the coal in- 
dustry’s growing uneasiness concerning the 
problem. If the recent diminishing trend 
in surplus coal car supply is maintained, 
the surplus will be entirely wiped out in 
September and October, and coal car short- 
ages will then occur. Serious and pro- 
longed coal car shortages are quickly trans- 
lated into coal shortages, because of the 
inability of the mines*to make shipments. 
Since coal generally is not stored at the 
mines, car shortages also mean the loss of 
mine operating time which it would be 
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difficult if not impossible to make up during 
a period of heavy coa! requirements. 

“The railway car supply is of particular 
importance to coal transportation, since ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the coal trans- 
ported is hauled either part or all of the 
way from mines to consumers by the rail- 
roads. In view of the growing tightness 
of the transportation situation, other fac- 
tors, such as diverting coal cars to trans- 
portation of other things, the labor supply, 
locomotive equipment, terminal facilities, 
delay in the return of cars to the mines, 
loading cars under their capacity, also 
enter into the situation. 

“The car shortages are most likely to 
occur in September and October of this 
year. The peak in seasonal influence on 
coal production will begin to be felt during 
this period, and heavy shipments of coal 
to lower Great Lakes ports still will be 
in progress. In view of the national de- 
fense program, there is not likely to be 
any lessening in the demand for railroad 
cars for hauling other commodities. In 
fact, this demand may even increase as 
business generally increases in the fall. 
However, when the Great Lakes freeze 
over, usually in November, steamers no 
longer will be able to haul coal to the 
Upper Great Lakes Docks for winter stor- 
age. This would release a great many 
railroad cars, and be a large factor in help- 
ing to meet the peak in seasonal require- 
ments. 

There obviously is a good deal of con- 
cern in the coal industry over the possi- 
bility of transportation difficulties this fall. 
The industry, with the cooperation of 
government defense agencies, is conducting 
an extensive campaign in an effort to in- 
duce consumers to lay in their fuel in ad- 
vance of fall as a means of relieving the 
peak in transportation requirements. Coal 
bought and shipped now will relieve the 
pressure later on.” 


Railways Have Wheat Movement 
“Licked” 


While the Kansas winter wheat move- 
ment began in large quantities only this 
week, the wheat-loading railways are now 
in position to say definitely that they can 
handle the unusually large crop without 
delays. Each of the roads handled the 
loadings of Texas and Oklahoma wheat 
expeditiously during the last few weeks 
and all of the lines now report much greater 
supplies of box cars in storage in the field 
ready for loading of the oncoming Kansas 
crop than were available last year. As a 
result, on Saturday, June 28, the wheat- 
loading roads informed the Car Service 
division that Order 43 could now be modi- 
fied. This order required eastern and 
southeastern lines to return western box 
cars to the owning lines immediately upon 
their being made empty, without waiting 
for loads in the direction of home. 

The railways base their confidence in 
being able to handle the wheat not only 
on the. immediate past performance of 
taking care of the bulk of the Texas and 
Oklahoma crops, but also upon their ex- 
periences in 1931. This year the situation 
is complicated, of course, by the heavy 
shipments because of the national defense 
program and also by the presence of much 
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government-loan’ wheat of the 1940 crop in 
the terminal and sub-terminal elevators. 
Huge carryovers are by no means uncom- 
mon however. On July 1, 1931, for ex- 
ample, the carryover amounted to 313,000,- 
000 bushels and the crop was 942,000,000 
bushels, or a total to be transported and 
stored of 1,255,000,000 bushels. This year, 
the carryover is estimated at 385,000,000 
bushels with a prospective crop of 650,- 
000,000 bushels of winter wheat and 200,- 
000,000 bushels of spring wheat—a total of 
1,235,000,000 bushels, or 20,000,000 less 
than in 1931. Accordingly, from experi- 
ence, the railways know exactly what they 
are facing and are able to predict that the 
movement will be handled without difficulty. 

This result was obtained primarily by 
the thorough organization of the railways 
to handle the crop and by careful advance 
planning. The railways knew the immen- 
sity of the job they were facing and, de- 
spite certain. complications beyond their 
control, prepared in every way to meet 
it. The field force of transportation in- 
spectors was materially increased, car in- 
spection of stored empties was rigidly car- 
ried out to avoid delays from hot boxes 
and other car defects under load, grain 
door supplies were built up to meet all 
needs, manpower and rolling stock were 
transferred from other divisions to the 
loading territory and hundreds of other 
details were attended to in advance. Also, 
the eastern railways co-operated whole- 
heartedly in the return of empties. In 
one instance, a trainload of wheat was re- 
ceived at Chicago, delivered and unloaded 
at elevators in Baltimore, Md., and the 
empty cars returned to Chicago — all 
within the space of five days. Turn- 
arounds between Chicago and the eastern 
seaboard within a week are commonplace. 

The Car Service division co-operated 
expertly. The necessary orders covering 
the return of western cars were issued 
and made effective as soon as the necessity 
therefor arose. The manager of the Closed 
Car section has been transferred tempo- 
tarily from Washington to Kansas City 
and, the field force has been greatly aug- 
mented. The Car Service division has 
also been of great assistance in securing the 
co-operation of shippers, elevator men, 
grain inspectors and everyone connected 
with the movement. A unique feature in 
apprising the farmers of the situation was a 
series of radio broadcasts from Wichita in 
which members of the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Advisory board collabo- 
rated with railway transportation officers in 
disseminating information. The commit- 
tees to acquire and disseminate information 
on the transportation and storage of grain, 
which were set up at key points, were val- 
uable in developing the complete picture of 
the situation so that any potential “bottle- 
necks” might be taken care of. The Kan- 
sas City terminal, which is ordinarily a 
danger spot, is just now receiving its acid 
test. In 1931, there were as many as 6,500 
cars of wheat on track in the greater Kan- 
sas City terminal at one time. Until the 


last few days, not more than 1,200 cars of 
wheat were handled at this terminal at 
any one time, and, because of the fluid 
condition of the terminal when the rush 
began and the fact that the farmers and 
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country elevators are holding wheat back 
instead of dumping it into Kansas City, 
the railways are thoroughly confident the 
test will be met. 

The weather has also been a factor of 
assistance. The gigantic carryover of 
government-loan wheat, which had to be 
moved to make storage space available, 
was held up so long by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that, under ordinary 
harvesting conditions, the railways would 
have been called upon to move the 1941 
crop while still engaged in moving the de- 
layed shipments of the 1940 crop. Loan 
wheat carried over from last year is still 
moving, but unusually wet weather has de- - 
layed the harvesting of the new crop until 
the bulk of the old crop has been shipped. 

A further factor has been the co-opera- 
tion of the farmers and country elevators. 
Farm storage space has been materially 
augmented this year and is estimated to be 
greater than ever before. The farmers with 
storage space available have been filling it 
instead ofcalling upon the railways to 
handle the grain the instant it is harvested. 
The country elevators have also assisted by 
holding back grain to the limit of their 
capacity for later shipment, when the vio- 
lent rush is over. 


More Forwarder Bills 


Indicating a division of opinion among 
members of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, which has 
been considering legislation for the regu- 
lation of freight forwarders, two members 
of the committee last week introduced bills 
without waiting for the committee to frame 
its proposal. The bills introduced were 
identical measures—H. R. 5178, put in by 
Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat of 
North Carolina, and H. R. 5179, offered 
by Representative Wolverton, Republican 
of New Jersey. 

Meanwhile, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 27 announced a further 
postponement from July 1 to October 1 of 
the effective date of its outstanding orders 
which would require the discontinuance of 
joint-rate arrangements between forward- 
ers and motor carriers. In announcing its 
action, the commission said that it had 
been advised again by the Transportation 
Division of the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense that can- 
cellation of the joint-rate arrangements 
“would be detrimental to the national de- 
fense program.” The commission added: 
“Also, the progress which has been made 
in the consideration of legislation for the 
regulation of forwarders leads us to be- 
lieve that such legislation is probable at 
the present session of Congress.” 

In the latter connection, the House com- 
mittee, prior to the introduction of the Bul- 
winkle-Wolverton bill had before it the 
Senate-approved Reed-Wheeler-bill (S. 210) 
and H. R. 368 introduced by Chairman 
Lea of the committee. The Lea bill, re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of March 8, 
was approved generally by forwarders and 
the trucking industry; but the forwarders 
dc not like some features of S. 210, nor of 
the new Bulwinkle-Wolverton proposal. 
Among other things, the latter, which 
would become Part IV of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, provides for licenses rather 
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than certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity for forwarders; and it stipulates that 
no license shall be denied to a forwarder 
applicant because of its relationship with a 
common carrier subject to Part I, II, or 
III of the Interstate Commerce Act. Fur- 
thermore, the commission would be pro- 
hibited from denying a license on the 
ground that the proposed forwarder serv- 
ice would be in competition with services 
of other freight forwarders. 

The section dealing with the relationship 
between freight forwarders and “other per- 
sons” provides that nothing in the act 
would make it unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to Part I, II, or III to ac- 
quire control of a freight forwarder; and 
“in any case where such control exists, no 
rate, charge, classification, rule, regulation, 
or practice of the common carrier or of 
any freight forwarder controlled by such 
common carrier ... shall be held to be un- 
lawful under any provisions of this act be- 
cause of the relationship between such 
common carrier and such freight for- 
warder.” In other words there could be no 
finding like that in the Freight Forwarding 
Investigation to the effect that railroads, 
through their controlled forwarders, were 
offering services at rates different from 
those published in the rail tariffs. 

Among the exemptions provided in the 
Bulwinkle-Wolverton bill are the usual 
ones for forwarder services of cooperatives 
and on agricultural commodities ; but there 
is another for forwarders of a “single gen- 
cral commodity.” As to-the joint-rate ar- 
rangements with motor carriers, the bill 
would require that they be discontinued 
within a year; but it would authorize car- 
riers whose services the forwarders utilize 
to publish special rates applicable on for- 
warder traffic into and out of concentra- 
tion and break-bulk points. However, such 
rates would be available to any shipper, 
forwarder, or carrier in a position to op- 
erate “under like conditions.” The rate- 
making rule would follow those in other 
parts of the act, while forwarders would 
be prohibited from discriminating against 
any person, port, port district, gateway, 
transit point, locality, region, district, terri- 
tory, or description of traffic. 

Other provisions are the usual ones with 
respect to general powers and duties of 
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the commission; rates, charges and prac- 
tices of forwarders; tariffs of forwarders; 
accounts, records and reports; bills of lad- 
ing and liability for delivery of property; 
collection of rates and charges; unlawful 
acts and penalities. Another section would 
limit forwarders to the use of common 
carriers, except for the performance of 
terminal collection and delivery and trans- 
fer services. There it is provided that air car- 
riers subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 shall be among carriers which the for- 
warders may utilize; while another section 
amends the Civil Aeronautics Act to elim- 
inate “freight forwarders subject to Part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act” from 
the definition of “air carrier.” 

The aforementioned section on licenses 
stipulates that any forwarder in business 
“when this section takes effect” may con- 
tinue operations for a period of 180 days* 
during which it is required to file applica- 
tion for a license. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 


meetings: 
ALLIED Rattway Supprty AssociaTion.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. _R. Curtis, F. T. R. M. & O 
R. R., 327°S La Salle St,, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN. ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E, P. Soebbing, 1431 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing, October 7-9, 1941, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrrFicers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 11-13, 1941, Del Monte 
Hotel, Del Monte, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago,  IIl. Annual 
meeting, May 12-14, 1942, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaAILWwAy ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS.—E. . Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, January 16-17, 1942, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & I 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RAtILway BRIDGE AND BurLpinG ASso- 
cIATION—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, Dear- 
born Station, Chicago, Il]. Annual meeting, 
October 14-16, 1941, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Til. 


AMERICAN RarLway Car INstitutE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—G. E. Smith, New York Central R. R., 
La Salle Street Station, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
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American Railroads, Engineering ee 
W. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., C 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 17- 19, 
1942, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN pew ay MacAzineE Epitors’ Associa- 
TIon.—M. W i, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
1105 B. & O. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN SHORT +3 RaAILroAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting September 29-30, 1941, Ho- 
tel Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 

. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 


N.3 ; 
Railroad Division, C.:L. Combes, _— 
Age, 30 Church St., New York, N._Y. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocrATION.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 27- October 2; 
1941, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N 


AMERICAN Woop soevees AssociATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting January 27-29, 
1942, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AssOcIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLroaps.—H. J. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 

c. 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, a. Cc. 


Operating-Transportation Division. —_L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
i om ag —J. C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. 


Trans Ho Ba Section. oe ae Knott, 
5 EV Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—wW. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
October 14-15, 1941, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ro Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Medient and Surgical Section. —J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. 


Protective Section. —J. 
Vesey St., New York: 

Safety Section.—J. . Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N.Y. nnual meeting Sep- 
tember 23-25, 1941, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—— Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 

Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
ae meeting, March 17-19, 1942, Pal- 

mer House, Chicago, IIl. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 

S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 17- 19, 1942, Palmer House, 
Chicago, III. 

Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October 28, 1941, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Signal Section —R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. *An- 
nual meeting, September 30-October 
2, 1941, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

—. Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Annual meeting, June, 394 
Electrical Section.—J. . Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren sin ” Chicago, Til. 
Annual meeting, October 28-30, 1941, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. 

Farrell, Transportation Bldg., Wash. 
ington, . C. Annual meeting, July 
la 1941, Palmer House, C icago, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher 
59 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, 1942, Chicago, IIl. 

Motor Transport Division. —George : 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, 

Car-Service Division.—E. W. Coughlin, 
etree Bldg., Washington, D. 


Caviston, 30 
¥. 


J 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and M hocg eg 
Department.—E. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
a. Transportation Bldg., Washington, 

‘Accounting Division. — E. R. Ford 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. 
Ford, Trans- 


Dp °C. 
24-26, 
Colorado 


Treasury Division.—E. R. 
portation Bldg., Washington, 
Annual _ meeting, September 
1941, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Springs, Colo. 

Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 

ASSOCIATION OF RaAriLway CLAIm AGENTS.—F. L. 

Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 

1942, Buffalo, N. Y. 

BripGE AND BuiILpDING SuppLty MeEn’s Assocta- 

TION.—R. Y. Barham, Armco Railroad Sales 

Company, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
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Ill. Exhibit in connection with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association Con- 
vention, October 14-16, 1941, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, IIl. 

CanapIAn Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. Louis, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except jee July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, t: uis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
C. B. & Q., Chicago, Tl. Annual meeting 
September 23-24, 1941, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssocIATION oF CHicaGco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 8238 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 

Regular meetings, second Monday of 
— month, except June, July and August, 

La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill 
CentraL RatLway CLus or BuFFALO.—Mrs. M. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
~~ and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, ¥. 

LocoMoTIvE Peed OrrFicers’ AssociA- 
TIon.—J. E. Goodwin, Missouri Pacific R. 
R., No. Little Rock, (P. O. Little Rock), 
Ar Annual meeting, September 23-24, 
1941, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

MAsTER BorLer MAKERS’ AssocriaATion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 23-24, 1941, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 


TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, August 26-29, 1941, St. Paul 


Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

NATIONAL RariLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 

oe H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
a Ill. Exhibit in connection with 
A. Convention, March 16-19, 1942, 

Peete Amphitheatre, Chicago. Til. 

New Encranp Rattroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 

otei Touraine, oston, Mass. 

New Ycrxk RarLroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September, and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Paciric Rartway CLus.—William S. Woliner, 

O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each alter- 
nate month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
and second Friday of each alternate month, 
at Hotel Medics § Los Angeles. 

Raitway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Cuius oF PittspurGH.—J. D. Conway, 
1647 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth "Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Raitway Evectric Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociATIon.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting and exhibit, October 28-30, 
1941, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II 

RAILWAY FUEL AND TRAVELING E'NGINEERS Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, September 23-24, 1941, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Conway, 1647 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RaAtLway TELEGRAPH —_ TELEPHONt APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 ‘Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. 

Rartway Tre ASSOCIATION. —Roy 

- 903.“Syndicate Trust Bldg., *st. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—F. Whiteman, Room 332, Dear- 
born Station, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
September 16-18, 1941, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SigNAL Appliance AssocratTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.— 
A Miller, 4 Hunter St., S Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular peeetings. hoe Thursday in 
January, March, a: uly, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
= W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 

pees 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,’’ Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth "Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppity AssocratTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 


M. Edmonds, ° 
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and C. Com any, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill xhibit in connection with Road- 
masters and Maintenance of Way Association 
Convention, September 15-18, 1941. Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

UnITEep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 11-12 1941, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Western RarLway Cuus.-—E. E. Thulin (Exec- 
utive Secretary) Earl Thulin Company, 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Regular 
meetings, third Monday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 


Construction 





Campria & INpDIANA.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ex- 
tended from July 1, 1941, and June 30, 
1942, respectively, to July 1, 1944, and June 
30, 1945, the time within which this com- 
pany shall commence and complete the con- 
struction of an extension of its lines in 
Cambria County, Pa. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTERN.—A con- 
tract has been awarded the Gale Service 
& Construction Co., Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a locomotive boiler wash- 
out and fill-up plant at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. The cost of the plant will approxi- 
mate $35,000. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciric.—A contract has been awarded Peter- 
son & Bussowitz, Austin, Minn., for the 
construction of a new passenger station at 
that point. The new station will occupy 
an area 38 ft. by-138 ft. and will also con- 
tain express and baggage facilities. It will 
have a concrete foundation, brick walls, 
and a built-up asphalt roof. The walls in 
the rooms serving the public will be backed 
up with tile and finished with plaster. The 
station will cost approximately $35,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFIc.— 
Contracts have been awarded for the con- 
struction of a new freight terminal at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The structures at 
the new terminal will consist of a 30-ft. by 
60-ft. one-story brick office with a base- 


ment, a 30-ft. by 135-ft. enclosed ware- 


house with a concrete floor, a 30-ft. by 
165-ft. covered platform, a concrete trans- 
fer platform 16-ft. by 497-ft. with a 10-ft. 
by 14-ft. shed at one eid and a machinery 
platform 14 ft. and 26 ft. wide and 70 ft. 
long. The contract for the construction 
of the office building, all foundations and 
concrete work for the platforms, and plac- 
ing the scales, was awarded to Reinhart & 
Donovan, Oklahoma City, Okla. The con- 
tract for the steel work and the construc- 
tion of the warehouse and roof over the 
covered platform was awarded the Midwest 
Steel Company, Oklahoma City. The rail- 
road will furnish the scales, all concrete 
materials and some second hand steel which 
will be remodeled by. the Midwest Steel 
Company for the: structural members re- 
quired. The railroad company has also 
made the required track changes. The 
total cost of the project will be approxi- 
mately $50,000. 


Gur, Cotorapo & SAnta Fe.—A con- 
tract amounting to approximately $416,000 
has been awarded Oran Speer, Alvord, 
Tex., by the Texas Highway Department 
for the construction of a railroad-highway 
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grade separation structure and also for a 
grade separation structure for two high- 
ways in Dallas, Tex. The railroad high- 
way grade separation structure will con- 
sist of one 60-ft. simple steel girder span, 
one 70-ft. and one 120-ft. cantilever steel 
girder spans and one 125-ft. anchor steel 
girder span for the highway over the 


G. C. & S. F., supported on concrete abut- 
ments with spread footings, and _ steel 
towers resting on’ concrete piers with 


spread footings. The angle of intersection 
of the highway bridge and the main track 
of the railroad is 73 deg. The bridge will 
provide two 26-ft. traffic lanes, separated 
by a 4-ft. parting strip, and two 5-ft. side- 
walks. 


Missourt Paciric.—The Missouri Pa- 
cific plans to modernize its station at Kirk- 
wood, Mo. The old roof, watch tower and 
12-ft. eave projections will be removed and 
replaced with a modern hip roof. The upper 
portion of the exterior walls will be 
sheathed with asbestos-cement clapboards, 
and inside, the walls will be finished with 
asbestos-cement wallboards paneled with 
metal mouldings. A new heating plant 
will be installed. The ticket window and 
office partitition will be removed and a 
modern counter installed. Modern tubular 


furniture will be installed in the waiting 
room. 
MassILton, Onto (Local Protection 


Project).—The E. J. Albrecht Company, 
Chicago, with a bid of $1,236,674 was 
the low bidder on Section 1 of the Local 
Protection Project at Massillon, Ohio, 
involving the straightening and widening 
of the channel of the Tuscarawas river 
through Massillon, Ohio, and the relocation 
of the Pennsylvania and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie main lines and side tracks and certain 
side tracks and engine terminal facilities 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

It will be necessary to relocate approxi- 
mately 6,000 ft. of double track of the 
Pennsylvania and certain connections from 
the main line tracks to industries and a new 
bridge of three truss spans, each 192 ft. 
long, will be constructed over the new river 
channel about 700 ft. downstream from the 
present bridge. In addition, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s South Massillon branch will be re- 
located ong the west side of the river, 
requiring about 4,200 ft. of new single track 
and new bridges over Walnut road and the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie single main 
track will be relocated on the west side of 
the river for a distance of 5,000 ft. and 
thus eliminate two existing river bridges. 
The present interchange track with the 
Baltimore & Ohio will also be relocated. 
The change of the river channel will re- 
quire the relocation of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie freight station and a new build- 
ing with team tracks and a driveway will 
be provided on the east side of the river. 
A connection from the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie relocated main track to its new freight 
station and various industries on the east 
side of the river will be made by means 
of a new bridge over the relocated river 
channel, consisting of two 180-ft. truss 
spans and one 100-ft. through plate girder 
span. 

The present Baltimore & Ohio bridge 
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and track leading to industrial concerns 
on the east side of the river will be re- 
moved to permit the proposed channel 
work. Access to the industries on the east 
side of the river will be by means of the 
bridge described above to be constructed 
for the joint use of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio. The re- 
location of the Pennsylvania main line 
tracks will require the relocation of the 
jaltimore & Ohio engine terminal facilities 
and water treating plant. 

In addition, three new viaducts will be 
constructed over all railroad tracks and the 
new channel, eliminating the existing grade 
crossings. 


St. Louts-SAN FRAncisco and St. Louis 
SoUTHWESTERN. — The Texas Highway 
Department has awarded a_ contract 
amounting to approximately $239,000 to 
Oran Speer, Alvord, Tex., for the con- 
struction of three bridges and adjacent 
highway approaches on U. S. Highway 
No. 77 near Carrollton, Tex., one over 
the Frisco, another over the Cotton Belt, 
and a third over Hutton branch. The bridge 
over the Frisco will cross at an angle of 
36 deg. with the track and will consist of 
eleven 46-ft. I-beam spans, supported on 
steel pile abutment bents and concrete spot 
footing interior bents, resting on concrete 
foundation piling. The bridge over the 
Cotton Belt will cross the track at an 
angle of 89 deg. and will consist of one 
60-ft. I-beam center span and two 50-ft. 
I-beam approach spans with a similar sub- 
structure. Both bridges will provide a 30- 
ft. roadway and two 2-ft. 6-in. sidewalks. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—A general contract 
for the construction of a new passenger 
station at Salinas, Cal., has been awarded 
Stanley H. Koller, Crockett, Cal. The 
new station will be 248 ft. long and 50 ft. 
wide and will have reinforced concrete ex- 
terior walls finished in stucco, with a brick 
veneer base. The interior and _ roof 
framing will be of wood. The roof cover- 
ing will be of terra cotta tile and built-up 
roofing. The interior of the public rooms 
will have stucco walls, a timber truss ceil- 
ing and a decorative wainscot. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—The Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior, Sacramento, Calif., has advertised 
that bids will be received until July 23, 
for the furnishing and erection of steel 
water tanks and reservoir and a steel oil- 
storage tank on the Southern Pacific relo- 
cation between Redding, Calif., and Delta. 
The work includes the furnishing and erect- 
ing of two 200,000-gal., elevated, steel, 
water tanks for siding No. 1; one 200,000- 
gal., elevated, steel, water tank for siding 
No. 6; one 15,000-gal., elevated, steel, 
water tank for siding No. 2; one 15,000- 
gal., steel, water reservoir for siding No. 
4; and one 15,000-barrel, steel, oil-storage 
tank for siding No. 1. 


Stroups CreFK & MuopbpLety. — This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to construct an extension of its main line 
from the terminus at Delphi station, W. 
Va., westerly to a point on Muddlety 


Creek, four miles. 
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Supply Trade 





A. C. F. Issues Annual Report 


The American Car & Foundry Co. in its 
forty-second report for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1941 reports net earnings 
of $5,161,130, after all charges including 
interest, depreciation, amortization, repairs 
and provision for estimated income and ex- 
cess profits taxes. This compares with a 
net loss of $10,777 for the previous fiscal 
year. Gross sales during the period aggre- 
gated $67,192,012 or a gain of $31,396,922 
over sales of $35,795,090 in the preceding 
fiscal year. Federal income taxes for the 
year were estimated at $2,127,927 as com- 
pared with $209,418 last year. Total cur- 
rent assets of the company and wholly- 
owned subsidiaries amounted to $46,283,- 
860 including cash of $10,464,221, against 
total current liabilities of $25,882,101. 

In his report, Charles J. Hardy, president 
of the company stated “With a carry over 
from the previous year of approximately 
$22,000,000 of unfinished orders for prod- 
ucts of different kinds there was produced 
and delivered during the year work having 
a sales value of more than $67,000,000. At 
the close of the year the dollar value of 
orders booked and then unfinished was in 
access of $140,000,000. Since then, and 
notwithstanding deliveries made since the 
year’s close, we have on the books work, 
the greater part of which is scheduled for 
delivery during the fiscal year now cur- 
rent, with a dollar value of upward of 
$170,000,000.” ; 


T. H. Murphy has been appointed 
superintendent of Diesel power of the 
American Locomotive Company with 
headquarters at Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. 
Murphy graduated from the University of 
Virginia with a degree in electrical engi- 
neering in 1923. From 1923 to 1924, he 
worked on the special test course and at- 
tended the engineering school of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
subsequently entering that company’s rail- 
way engineering department. From 1926 





T. H. Murphy 


tc 1927 he acted as special engineering 
representative at the J. G. Brill plant at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Later, he was stationed 
at the South Philadelphia plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 








July 5, 1941 


Co. in connection with Diesel locomotive 
work, where he remained until 1936. In 
October, 1936, after a few months of shop 
engineering development work at the Weir- 
ton Steel Company, he entered the employ 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
where he engaged in special work on Diesel 
locomotives in the engineering department 
at that company’s New York office. Mr. 
Murphy was transferred to the Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. plant early in 1941. 


John S. Hutchins, who has been in 
charge of sales in the Chicago district for 
the Ramapo Ajax division of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe and Foundry Com- 
pany, New York, has been promoted to 
district sales manager for this division in 





John S. Hutchins 


charge of the entire middle west territory, 
with headquarters at Chicago, to succeed 
Paul Hoffman, retired. Mr. Hutchins was 
born at Arlington, Mass., on December 30, 
1904, and after attending Yale University, 
entered the employ of Ramapo Ajax at 
Chicago in September, 1925. Two years 
later he was transferred from the plant to 
the sales department and in 1930 was 
moved to the Cleveland office. In 1933 he 
was placed in charge of sales in the Chicago 
district. 


OBITUARY 


R. J. Calder, president of International 
Creosoting & Construction Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas, died on June 28 at Boerne, 
Texas. 





This Light Gasoline-Mechanical Locomotive 
Does Work on Short-Radius Curves for the 
Pennsylvania-Reading ‘Seashore Lines at 
Wildwood, N. J. Before 1931 It Was Owned 
and Operated by the Wildwood & Delaware 
Bay Short Line, Since Absorbed by the 
Pennsylvania-Reading 


Continued on next left-hand page 




















—=——THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE... 
ne 






















The steam locomotive provides maximum power at any 
required speed with unequalled flexibility of operation and 


can be purchased and maintained at less cost than any 











other forms of prime mover. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


July 5, 1941] 
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Equip ment and Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
the Railway Age in June 1941 


Supplies iene i 





Date Name of Company No Type Builder 
E ul ment Orders Tune 7--New ‘York Central ........... 15 4-8-2 Frt. American_Locomotive Co. 
p Fane 14° -U5S; War Wee © ieee wens 5 Diesel-electric Sw. General Electric Co. 
June 14 Atlantic Coast Line .......... 9 Diesel-electric Pass. Electro-Motive Corp. 
S t N R d June 14 Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 1 Diesel-electric Sw. General Electric Co. 
e CW @CoOr S - Tune 14 Western Pacific ...:......... 3 Diesel-electric Frt. Electro-Motive Corp. 
June 14 — being Big ec ee St. Louis 15 -4 te ‘ ee ag pooner? bi ao 
: June 14 Louisville Oye | a 4 iesel-electrie Sw. aldwin Locomotive orks 
29,799 freight cars ordered 4 Diesel-electric Sw. American Locomotive Co. 
5 4 Diesel-electric Sw. Electro-Motive Corp. 
in June, and 92,559 in June 14 Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
f | eng <¢ ate eel atari 10 8 -4 tel s Pande engl Ce. 
j j June 14 New York Central ........... 7 iesel-electric Sw. ‘lectro-Motive Corp. 
irst S1X months 1 Diesel-electric Sw. Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Contin | h h I 7 Diesel-electric Sw. General Electric Co. 
ontinuing heavy throughout the month, Tene 2). “PRM By CATR 6 oc. ois 5 wo sie o s's's 15 Electric Pass. & Frt. | Company Shops 
orders for freight cars placed in June fine: 21° WSS. Navy Dept, oi. 2-05 60.0 01's 2 Diesel-electric Sw. General Electric Co. 
casted relatives ° June 21 Great Northern ............- 15 -3 Company Shops 
reached relatively huge proportions, total- 11 Diesel-electric Sw Electro-Motive Corp. 
ing 29,799 cars. Thus in this single month 2 Diesel-elec. Rd. &-Sw. Electro-Motive Corp. 
pace ar f : 3 Diesel-electric Frt. Electro-Motive Corp. 
were more cars purchased than in any of 2 Diesel-electric Sw. Baldwin Locomotive Works 
the full years 1931 to 1935 inclusive, or in June 28 Florida East Coast ....... sisse 3  Diesel-electric Pass. Electro-Motive Corp. 
1938 TI : a : June 28 New York, Susquehanna & ; 
Jo. ius also was marked the third suc- WVEMETN css lenin Se es ees 0 2 Diesel-electric Sw. American Locomotive Co. 


cessive month this year in which the vol- 
ume of orders has established a new high 





FREIGHT CARS 





peak for the current buying wave that be- June 7 Northern Pacific .......-..... 1,350 Box American Car & Foundry Co. 
ye ; > rs ‘ 150 Box ompany Shops 
Pg in June of last J —. There were 200 Rodger Ballast American Car & Foundry Co. 
19,221 cars purchased in May of this year 500 Box Pullman-Standard 
and 16,091 cars in April. Freight car or- June 7 Great Northern .............. .— —4om Seamer yl “org sel 
ders for the second quarter thereby reached . 500 Box General American 
the impressive total of 65,111 cars, or more fine 5 Delaware & Tudton peee. - a ieactaue Gas § Yocum Co 
than were placed in any of the full years June 7 Erie ......-.-... es eeeeeeeeee 5 Flat Greenville Steel Car 
1930 to 1940 inclusive. This compares also ee : tag it eaaeaaeay pewese 3 Mo _— a va 
with 27,448 cars ordered in the first three : gi PSE 300 Flat Mt. Vernon = 
. = June “‘hicago, Roc sland & Pacific 800 Box ressed Steel Car 
months of the year. june (7 “Missourt ache: «260 105.0010 0:0 59 Cov. Hopper Mt. Vernon 
Totals of equipment purchased for do- 200 Automobile Mt. Vernon ere 
pie sHesaanbeanes 52 ° oe 0 Ox merican Car & Foundry Co. 
mestic service, as reported in the Railway June 7 TGetph Valley sj ocsscsscecs ces 500 Gondola Bethlehem Steel C 
Age in the month of June, together with 400 Box Pressed Steel Car : 
comparisons with the preceding month of June 7 Western Maryland ........... 300 — ens ee fh Be ieee , 
May and the corresponding month of June ~ : 300 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Co. 
last vear follow: +4 ag Gondola area -_ al | 
fact P Mat ireenville Steel Car 
June 14 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 300 Flat Company Shops 
June Orders Compared pe] —— Someeey a 
; toc ompany Shops 
Locomotives: mt yy en 70 MT Gondola Cuaaear Shops 
“ ne oan _— Hopper pad — 
Wiehe sient ds cae 55 28 16 ; ox ‘ompany Shops 
ace I ea a 0 ; oo: 175 Automobile Company Shops 
7 
Mlseipe 15 1 Colorado & Southern ......... 100 Flat Company Shops 
con en ein gee ee LP “ae ed Gondola comnnny — 
eee 140 101 33 - , . 2 ox ompany ops 
Freight ae see sae 29,799 19,221 6,953 Ft. Worth & Denver City..... 500 Box Company Shops 
Passenger Cars ..... 82 32 21 June 14 Midland Valley .............. 5 Box Mt. Vernon 
ss ceca 3 June 14 Norfolk & Western .......... 1,000 Hopper Virginia Bridge Co. 

Of the 140 locomotives ordered in June, ; f 500 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Co. : 
the-railroads purchased 133, comprising 55 June 14 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... Pd ee popper ee oy Co: 
steam,+63 Diesel-electric and 15 electric, June 14 Wabash ..................... 1,000 Box Company Shops 
and the United States Army and Navy the June 14 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ......... 850 Box American Car & Foundry Co. 

ase eee ay % , 150 Twin Hopper American Car & Foundry Co. 
remaining seven Diesel-electric units. The June 21 Pennsylvania .....3.......... 50 Caboose Company Shops 
63 Diesel locomotives purchased by the rail- 
roads included three of 5,400 hp.; two of Number of Freight Cars Ordered for Domestic Service 


4,000 hp. ; one of 2,700 hp.; 12 of 2,000 hp.; Cumulative Data 
14 of 1,000 hp.; 23 of 660 or 600 hp.; and 100 a 

eight of less than 600 hp. All seven units 
purchased by the Army and Navy were of 
less than 600 hp. Noteworthy steam loco- 
motive purchases included fifteen 4-8-2s by 
the New York Central, fifteen 2-8-4s° by 


‘ 
S 


o © 
oo 





” 
mel) 
a 
the Nickel Plate, ten 4-8-4s by the Nash- 3 70 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and fifteen 2 
N-3 type units by the Great Northern. The - 60 
Pennsylvania ordered 15 electric passenger ” 
and freight locomotives from its own shops. 5 50 
: ‘ A . Oo 
Leading Diesel-electric purchases included 4 
three 5,400 hp. freight locomotives by the £40 
Western Pacific; nine 2,000 hp. passenger ‘go 30 
units by the Atlantic Coast Line; three 
freight units and 15 switchers by the Great ‘§ 20 
Northern and 15 switchers by the New go 
York Central. 7 60 
Of the 29,799 freight cars ordered in : 





June, 13,145 were placed with the railroads’ 0 
own shops and 16,654 with car builders. Jan. Mor. Apr. Moy Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. . Nov. 
Purchases chiefly comprised 17,580 box — gouree: Railway Age Equipment & Supplies reports 
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JAMES RIVER BRIDGE 
RICHMOND, VA. 


This concrete arch bridge, which is one of the 
famous arch bridges of the country, was started 
in June, 1917, and placed in operation June, 1919. 
It is 2,278 feet long and is composed of three 122 
ft. arches, twelve 116 ft. arches, three 60 ft. arches 
and two 35 ft. arches. The height from the foun- 
dation level to the top of the coping is 98 feet. 
This bridge is jointly owned by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and the Richmond Fredericksburg 
and Potomac Railroad and carries the main line 


traffic of the ACL to its connection with the 
RF&P at Richmond. 
* * * * * * 

32 years ago American Arch Company engineers 
introduced to the American railroads the first 
Security Sectional Arch. Throughout the inter- 
vening years the design has been constantly im- 
proved upon by American Arch engineers to keep 
pace with the ever changing locomotives and is 
today the standard of American Railroads. 


There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 
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Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 








Type 
Hopper 
Box 


Gondola 

Cov. Hopper 
Flat 

Well 


Flat 


Gondola 
Hopper 
Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Automobile 
Box 

Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
CD Hopper 
Gondola 
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Date Name of Company No. 
June 21 Pennsylvania ........-.---+0- 2,700 
2,000 
1,000 
300 
10 
10 

June 21 U.S. Army & Navy Munitions 

Board (Loulaville Ordnance 

DRI 5b sS vis pce boone es 
June 21 Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 500 
Fume 21 WAvASR 6 oan. c vee sscevewcses 15 
June 21 New York Central ........... et 
June 28 Chesapeake & Ohio ........... 1,000 
1,000 
June 28 Cambria & Indiana .......... 400 
TORE 26 BOGE oon race seb coves 500 
June 28 Central of Georgia ........... ed 
June 28 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 1, 000 
June 28 Litchfield & Madison ........ 50 
June 28 Norfolk & Western .......... 25 
Tune 28 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 200 
June 28 Akron, Canton & Youngstown a0 
June 14 Western Pacific ........... ae 4 

June 14 Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
: ~ SRO See eee ere an. 7 
June 14 Atlantic Coast Line .........- : 
3 
3 
June 28 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 4 
6 
16 
June 28 Pennsylvania ..........eeeee0 12 
June 28 Florida Bast Coast ........... : 
1 
1 
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Baggage 

Coach |. 
Observation 

Diner 
Passenger-baggage 
Storage-mail 

Diner 

Club-lounge 

Chair 

Coach 

Coach 

Observation 

Diner 
Passenger-baggage 
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Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 


Greenville Steel Car 


Mt. Vernon 
General American 


Despatch Shops, Inc. 
Despatch Shops, Inc. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


Pullman-Standard 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


Pullman-Standard 
General American 
General American 
Ralston Steel Car 


American Car & F 
Co. 


Bethlehem Steel 


oundry Co, 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Edward G. Budd 


St. Louis Car 

Edward G. Budd 
Edward G. Budd 
Edward G. Budd 


Edward G. Budd } 


Edward G. Budd 


Edward G. Budd } 


Edward G. Budd 
Edward G. Budd 
Edward G. Budd 


Edward G. Budd } 


Edward G. Budd 


Edward G. Budd } 


Edward G. Budd 


Mfg. Co. 





cars, 8,125 hopper cars and 3,090 gondola 
cars. Included in June orders were sizeable 
programs placed by the Pennsylvania and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with 
their own shops, delivery of the main part 
of which is not expected to begin until 
1942. The Pennsylvania will build 6,020 
cars of various types and 50 cabooses, and 
the Burlington 4,425 cars, comprising 3,295 
for its own use, 630 for the Colorado & 
Southern and 500 for the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City. Other large orders placed in 
June include 2,200 cars by the Northern 
Pacific, 2,000 each by the Great Northern 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 1,525 by the 
Norfolk & Western and 1,500 by the New 
York Central. 

Orders for 82 passenger-train cars in 
June were the second largest monthly vol- 
ume of such cars placed this year and were 
made up chiefly of 37 cars ordered by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and a total 
of 34 cars, 12 by the Pennsylvania, 16 by 
the Atlantic Coast Line and six by the 
Florida East Coast, destined for use in the 
through New York to Florida service oper- 
ated jointly by these companies. 


Equipment Orders—First Six Months 


Volume of equipment orders placed dur- 
ing the first six months of this year and 
a comparison with corresponding six 
months of last year is shown hereunder : 


First six months 





Locomotives: 1941 1940 Increase 
AOR a saoa tues 208 89 119 
Diesel-electric ..... 426 150 276 
ng ln eee See 26 2 24 

RR aig ido e515 660 241 419 

Feelght Cars .....5. 92,559 16,221 76,338 

Passenger Cars ...... 442 63 379 


Railway Age totals as used in these com- 
parisons include purchases by the railroads, 
industrial companies and the United States 
Government. A break-down of the 660 lo- 


comotives ordered during the first six 
months follows: 


First six months locomotive 





orders 
KS 

tf Ss ™™ 
Steam D.-E. Elec. Total 
PNAS oe sintn santas. 197 316 26 539 
DGUMTIES oe cisco 5 35 oe 40 
RLS MeOU Ken clearence 6 75 oe 81 
MMR CS ae ass eta, 208 426 26 §=©660 


A further analysis by horsepower of the 
Diesel-electric, gas-electric and other in- 
ternal-combustion type locomotives ordered 
thus far this vear follows: 


Diesel-Locos.—First Six 





Mos., 1941 

A ™ 

Indus- U.S. 

Horsepower: R.R.’s__tries Gov’t. Total 
BOS celeGissvieve 12 sits on 12 
ok de oe 15 Bd its 15 
“ee 1 uae oe. 1 
0 Oa en 28 c sd 28 
Ls SEES Bete 91 1 ic 92 
600 or 660 . 97 4 ee 101 
Less than 600. 72 30 75 177 
PUDY Soca 316 35 75 426 


Freight car purchases in the first six 
months were allocated 29,125 to the rail- 
roads’ own shops and 63,434 to car build- 
ers. More than 60 per cent of the number 
ordered were box cars. Purchases com- 
prised: 

57,178 box - 
18,459 hopper 
11,735 gondola 
1,385 refrigerator 
2,333 flat 
500 stock 


234 miscellaneous 
735 caboose 


Freight Car Orders Up Sharply 


Needless to say, the volume of freight 
car orders placed during the first six months 
of this year dwarfs the number placed in 
any corresponding six months in the 1929- 
1941 cycle, the current base period of Rail- 
way Age equipment comparisons. In the 
12 months ended June 30, 1941, there have 
been ordered a total of 141,209 freight cars, 
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an increase of 79,159 cars over the corre- 
sponding 12 months ended June 30, 1940, 
and a larger volume than placed in any 
calendar year since the 143,728 cars ordered 
in 1924. The accompanying chart manifests 
the steady and heavy monthly purchases 
now taking place and contrasts the volume 
ordered in preceding years. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THE Unitrep States Navy, BuREAU OF 
SUPPLIES AND Accounts, has ordered two 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives from 
the Vulcan Iron Works. The inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 21. 


THe SEABOARD AIR LINE has _ placed 
orders for 13 Diesel-electric locomotives— 
allocating three 5400-hp. freight locomo- 
tives, two 2000-hp. passenger locomotives 
and two 1000-hp. switchers to the Electro- 
Motive Corp.; three 1000-hp. switchers to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and three 
1000-hp. switchers to the American Loco- 
motive Co. 


THE Unitep States Army, Jefferson 
Proving Ground, Madison, Ind., has or- 
dered two 70-ton Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives from the Vulcan Iron Works. 
The inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 14. 


FREIGHT CARS 
Southern Pacific Buys 4,000 Cars 


The Southern Pacific has placed orders 
for a total of 4,000 freight cars of various 
types, the inquiry for which was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 31. This brings 
to 6,554 the number of freight cars pur- 
chased by this road so far this year. The 


4,000 cars were allocated as follows: 

700 40%-ft. 50-ton box cars—Pressed Steel Car 
Company 

700 4034- ft. 50-ton a cars—Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing 

700 men, a. 50-ton a cars—American Car & 
Foundry 

500 201g “it. 50-ton box cars—Mt. Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Co. 

700 50-ton gondola cars—Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 
150 70-ton hopper cars—American Car & Foun- 


dry Co. 

300 70-ton flat cars—Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 

200 12,000 gal. tank cars—General American 
Transportation Corp. 

50 8,000 gal. tank cars—General 
Transportation Corp. 


American 


THE New York, Cuicaco &.St. Louris 
has ordered 250 50-ton hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


THE CLINCHFIELD has ordered five steel 
covered hopper cars of 70-tons’ capacity 
and seven cabooses from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered 900 box cars from the General 
American Transportation Corporation, in- 
stead of 1,000 as reported in the Railway 
Age of June 28. 


THe NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MExIco 
have ordered 1,000 40-ft. 6-in. box cars of 
50 tons’ capacity from the Magor Car 
Corporation. 


THe SEABOARD Air LINE has _ placed 
orders for a total of 750 freight cars of 


various types the inquiry for which was 
tr 
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SUPERHEATERS 


AMERICAN THROTTLES - > 
EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS - 
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PROPER RECONDITIONING OF 


SUPERHEATER UNITS 
.. . is vital to efficiency 





Correct Shape 
Full Area = 1.14 sq. in. 


Superheater units as they come to 
the railroad as a part of a new loco- 
motive or ready for application to an 
existing engine, represent the best 
skill known to the steel maker’s art 
in the production of tubing and the 
manufacturer’s art in their fabri- 
cation. 


They are designed to exacting speci- 
fications for the highest superheat- 
ing efficiency and to withstand the 
severity of the operating conditions 
to which they are exposed, such as 
high-temperature gases and steam, 
high-pressure steam, and the cut- 
ting action of cinder-laden gases. 


In time naturally they wear out and 


e « FEEDWATER HEATERS 
STEAM DRYERS ~ 
PYROMETERS 





Ye” Welding 
Effective Area = 0.9144 sq. in. = 
: 80.2 Per Cent of Correct Area 
14%-in. o. d. Units. #9 B. w. g. thick ‘ 


become unserviceable, as do fire- 
boxes and other boiler parts exposed 
to similarly severe conditions. The 
part they play in the efficient opera- 
tion of the locomotive, the depend- 
ence on them for the safety and 
reliability of locomotive operation — 
make it imperative that they be 
either replaced or reconditioned by 
means proved to be satisfactory. 


Through the Elesco unit remanu- 
facturing service, they can be re- 
stored to a condition practically 
equal to new units—at a cost of 
about half that for new units. As 
your locomotives are shopped it will 
pay you to have the superheater 
units REmanufactured. 








(embany 


"=f = *? + & f+ | FF 8 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd St., NEW YORK + 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Montreal, Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
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reported in the Railway Age of June 14. 


The cars were allocated as follows: 


500 50-ton, all steel double door box cars— 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 

100 50-ton, all steel flat cars—Greenville Steel 
Car Company 

100 70-ton, all steel hopper cars—Bethlehem 
Steel Company 

50 70-ton, cement cars—Greenville Steel Car 
Company 


THE FLortpA East Coast has ordered 
30 gondola cars and 30 hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Financial 





ATLANTIC CoAst Line.—Abandonment. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a line extending from Cutlers, 
Fla., to Homosassa, six miles. 


ATLANTIC Coast Line.—Abandonment. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the following lines: 

1. From Micanopy, Fla., to Tacoma, five 
miles; and 2. From Bishopville, S. C., to 
Lucknow, 7.1 miles. 


BattimorE & Ont0.—Abandonment by 
the Belington & Northern.—The Belington 
& Northern has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
and remove its line extending from Beling- 
ton, W. Va., to the end of the line, 1.2 
miles. At the same time the Baltimore & 
Ohio has asked the commission for author- 
ity to abandon operation of the line of the 
Belington & Northern and also for author- 
ity to abandon operation over 0.2 mile of 
track owned by the Western Maryland in 
Belington, W. Va. 


Bevier & SouTHERN.—Deficit Status.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found that this company 
earned a net railway operating income in 
excess of 534 per cent per year on the value 
of its property and is not entitled to re- 
imbursement under the provisions of sec- 
tion 204 of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
as amended January 7, 1941, for any losses 
suffered during the period of federal con- 
trol. Division 4 found that the period of 
private operation was 21.29 months, which 
would entitle the company to earn income 
at the rate of 10.20 per cent for the period, 
whereas it earned at the rate of 11.20 per 
cent. An order was entered dismissing the 
carrier’s claim. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Abandonment by the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
& Gulf.—The Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, re- 
spectively, have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a line and the operation thereof extend- 
ing from Tecumseh Junction, Okla., to 
Asher, 25.2 miles. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmAHA.—Equipment Trust Certificates 
and R. F. C. Financing.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved a plan whereby this company will 
issue and sell to the Reconstruction Fi- 
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nance Corporation $1,680,000 of 2% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 15 equal annual installments of $112,000 
on July 1 in each of the years from 1942 
to 1956, inclusive. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—Bonds.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue and sell $6,860,000 of guaranteed 
serial bonds to provide funds for the retire- 
ment of a like amount of its 3% per cent 
guaranteed bonds, now outstanding. The 
bonds will bear rates of interest for the sev- 
eral maturities varying from 0.7 per cent 
for the January 1, 1943, maturity to 2.1 per 
cent for the last three maturities, and will 
mature in 20 equal semiannual installments 
of $343,000 beginning January 1, 1942, and 
ending July 1, 1951. The bonds have been 
sold at 100.036 to the Central Republic 
Company, and its eight associates, making 
the average annual cost to the company ap- 
proximately 1.832 per cent. 

At the same time Division 4 authorized 
the proprietary companies using the station, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
the Pennsylvania and its subsidiary, the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
to guarantee the principal and interest on 
the bonds. 


DeNveR & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The  Brotherhoods’ Rail 
Service Organization has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to reopen for 
rehearing and reargument the decision of 
Division 4 wherein it authorized this com- 
pany to abandon its narrow-gauge line ex- 
tending from Antonito, Colo., to Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

After citing the fact that a Senate inter- 
state commerce subcommittee recently ad- 
vised the commission to deny the abandon- 
ment authority, the petition goes on to say 
that “there exist radically different condi- 
tions, brought about by the sudden revival 
of commerce and the strain of transporta- 
tion systems by the unlimited national 
emergency, which did not exist at the time 
of the commission’s hearing in June, 1940.” 

If the rehearing is granted, the brother- 
hoods desire that sessions be held at Ala- 
mosa, Colo., and Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


DENVER & SALT LAKE WESTERN.—Rati- 
fication of Trustee—H. Allyn Hicks, Jr. 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to ratify his appointment as trustee 
of this company during reorganization pro- 
ceedings under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


Gutr, Mosire & Oxnt10.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This road has awarded 
a $2,175,000 issue of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to Harris, Hall & Co. and Gregory 
& Son on a bid of 100.046 for 2.4s. The 
certificates were re-offered to the public at 
prices to yield 0.40 to 2.75 per cent, accord- 


ing to maturity. Certificates are due 
August 1, 1942 to 1956, inclusive. 
LAKESIDE & MARBLEHEAD. — Deficit 


Status —Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found that this com- 
pany earned a net railway operating in- 
come in excess of 534 per cent per year on 
the value of its property and is not entitled 
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to reimbursement under the provisions of 
section 204 of the Transportation Act of 
1920, as amended January 7, 1941, for any 
losses suffered during the period of federal 
control. Division 4 found that the period 
of private operation was 20.2 months, which 
would entitle the company to earn income 
at the rate of 9.68 per cent for the period, 
whereas it earned at the rate of 10.21 per 
cent. An order was entered dismissing 
the carrier’s claim. 


ILt1noIs CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road is inviting bids on 
or before July 9 for a $6,920,000 issue of 
2 per cent equipment trust certificates. The 
issue will be dated March 1 and will ma- 
ture in 20 equal semi-annual installments 
beginning September 1, 1941. 


LouisvittE & NASHVILLE.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line extending from Sheffield, 
Ala., to Tuscumbia, 2.3 miles. 


Missourt Paciric.—Reorganization Plan. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
reorganization plan for the Missouri Pa- 
cific was approved by the federal court at 
St. Louis on June 20. The next step in 
the reorganization will be a vote on the 
plan by security owners and creditors. 


NorTHERN Pacriric. — Abandonment. — 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a portion of its so- 
called Green River branch extending 
northward from Kerriston Junction, Wash., 
to Kerriston, 8.7 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Bond Payment. — On 
July 1, $4,455,000 414 per cent and $918,000 
2% per cent first mortgage extended bonds 
of the Grand Rapids & Indiana, originally 
issued October 1, 1869, matured and were 
paid off by the Pennsylvania without re- 
sorting to new financing. This obligation 
constitutes the entire funded debt of the 
G.R. & I. 


SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL.—Reorganiza- 
tion.—Reorganization managers for this 
road have filed with the federal district 
court for the Eastern district of Washing- 
ton and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion petitions for approval of new 
securities and authority to carry out the 
plan of reorganization for the carrier which 
was approved by the court in March, 1940, 
and accepted by 100 per cent of the credi- 
tors entitled to vote in June, 1940. The 
plan, whereby holders of $4,200,000 of 
bonds will take over the property, was de- 
scribed in the Railway Age of May 6, 1939, 
page 788. 


VirGINIA & TRUCKEE.—Abandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a line extending from 
Carson City, Nev., to Virginia City, 21 
miles. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road awarded on June 
20 an issue of $1,900,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to a group composed of Salo- 
mon Brothers & Hutzler, Dick & Merle- 
Smith and Stroud & Co. on a bid of 100.38 
for 2%s, representing an interest cost to 
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the carrier of 2.05. The certificates, which 
mature in one to ten years, were immedi- 
ately re-offered publicly at prices to yield 
from 0.40 to 2.45 per cent, according to 
maturity. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $1,900,000 of 
2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in 10 equal annual installments 
of $190,000 on August 1 in each of the years 
from 1942 to 1951, inclusive. The proceeds 
will be used as a part of the purchase price 
of new equipment costing a total of $2,204,- 
000 and consisting of 200 all-steel, 50-ton 
box cars with chilled iron wheels; 300 all- 
steel, 50-ton hopper coal cars, with one- 
wear steel wheels; 200 all-steel, 50-ton 
gondola cars with wood floors and chilled 
iron wheels; and 25 50-ton flat cars with 
chilled iron wheels. 

The issue has been sold at 100.38 to Salo- 
mon Brothers & Hutzler, Dick & Merle- 
Smith, and Stroud & Co., Inc., of Phila- 
delphia. 


WEstTERN’ PaciFic.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, 
Dick & Merle-Smith and Stroud & Co. 
were awarded, on June 30, a $2,650,000 
issue of equipment trust certificates of this 
road on a bid of 100,323 for 2s, represent- 
ing an interest cost to the carrier of 1.94 
per cent. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road awarded a $2,650,- 
000 issue of equipment trust certificates 
on July 1 to Harriman Ripley & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. on a bid of 99.839 for 134s, 
representing an interest cost to the carrier 
of 1.937. The certificates were not re- 
offered to the public. 


WeEstERN PactirFic.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $2,650,000 
of equipment trust certificates, maturing in 
10 equal annual installments of $265,000 
on August 1 in each of the years from 
1942 to 1951, inclusive. The proceeds will 
be used as part of the purchase price of 
new equipment costing a total of $3,588,- 
560 and consisting of three 5,400 h. p. Die- 
sel-electric freight locomotives ; 350 50-ton, 
40 ft. box cars; 300 50-ton, 50 ft. flat cars; 
and four -stainless steel-sheathed, stream- 
lined chair cars. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 1 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stecks.. 28.85 28.85 27.48 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds... 64.19 64.95 55.30 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—$1.00, Irreg- 
ular, payable September 3 to holders of record 
July 31. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.50. quar- 
terly, payable September 19 to holders of record 
August 30; Adjustment Preferred, $1.00, quar- 
terly. | mained August 19 to holders of record 
uly 31. 

Piedmont & Northern.—50c, quarterly, pay- 
able July 21 to holders of record July 5. 

Reading.—Common, 25c. payable August 14 to 
holders of record July 17; 4 Per Cent Non- 
Cumulative First Preferred, 50c, quarterly. 
payable September 11 to holders of record 
August 21; 2nd Preferred, 50c, quarterly, pay- 
ible July 10 to holders of record June 28. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


E. L. King, superintendent of the Port- 
land division of the Southern Pacific, has 
been appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations with head- 
quarters as before at Portland, Ore. 


Harry Hardin Orr, assistant superin- 
tendent and superintendent of signals and 
telegraph of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, with headquarters at Danville, IIl., 
has been promoted to assistant to the presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. 
Orr was born at Ocala, Fla., on September 
16, 1885, and graduated from Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., in 
June, 1907. He entered railway service 
on June 17, 1907, as a draftsman and signal 
inspector for the C. & E. I. at Chicago 
and was later promoted to chief signal 
inspector. In October, 1916, he was ad- 
vanced to signal engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, and on July 1, 1927, when 
the telegraph and signal departments of 
the C. & E. I. were consolidated, he was 
appointed superintendent of signals and 





Harry Hardin Orr 


telegraph. He was later promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent and superintendent of 
signals and telegraph, and also superin- 
tendent of telegraph, Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. His _ promotion to 
assistant to the president was effective 
July 1. 


Clinton A. Veale, whose promotion, 
effective July 1, to vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Pacific 
and of the Petaluma & Santa Rosa, with 
headquarters at Sausalito, Calif., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 14, 
was born at Oshawa, Ont., on November 
23, 1886, and took technical training in 
accounting and electrical engineering. He 
entered railway service on January 12, 
1903, as a maintainer in the signal depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific at Los An- 
geles, Calif., later serving as a construction 
foreman, signal clerk and assistant signal 
supervisor. In 1914 he was advanced to 
signal supervisor of the Tucson division 
and in 1918 he was transferred to the Los 
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Angeles division. In 1920, Mr. Veale was 
transferred to the operating department at 
Oakland Pier, Calif., as assistant train- 





Clinton A. Veale 


master on the suburban electric lines, later 
being promoted to trainmaster. In 1930 he 
was promoted to assistant superintendent 
and in 1933 he was assigned to the staff of 
the vice-president at San Francisco, Calif., 
for studies on rail service in connection 
with the proposed San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay bridge. On January 1, 1938, Mr. Veale 
was appointed executive assistant in the 
president’s office at San Francisco, and in 
May, 1939, he was also appointed vice- 
president of the Interurban Electric Rail- 
way. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. G. Millen, assistant treasurer of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., retired on June 30, after 
more than 50 years of service. T. H. 
Moffitt, assistant local treasurer at Winni- 
peg, Man., has been promoted to assistant 
treasurer at Montreal, succeeding A. E. H. 
Chesley, who will take over the duties 
formerly performed by Mr. Millen. 


F. J. Nardi, general accountant of the 
Illinois Central, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of 
accounting, a newly created position, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. F. E. 
Martin, auditor of disbursements, has been 
promoted to general auditor, also a newly 
created position, and K. H. Lyrla, statis- 
tician, has been advanced to auditor of 
disbursements, succeeding Mr. Martin. 
G. O. Henricson, general bookkeeper, has 
been promoted to general accountant, re- 
placing Mr. Nardi. 


Marcus O. Ulsaker, whose promotion 
to freight claim agent on the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
14, was born at Aberdeen, S. D., on March 
17, 1890, and attended St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., in 1906 and 1907. He 
entered railway service on October 23, 1908, 
as an office boy in the freight claim de- 
partment at’St. Paul and was promoted 
through various positions to chief clerk of 
that department in 1917. Later that year 
he was appointed traveling representative. 
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From July 22, 1918, to July 3, 1919, he 
was on a leave of absence for service in 
the U. S. Army, returning to the Great 
Northern on the latter date as traveling 
representative of the freight claim depart- 
ment, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


OPERATING 


A. R. McLeod, assistant superintendent 
on the Canadian Pacific at Brownville 
Junction, Me., has been transferred to the 
Laurentian division at Montreal, Que., suc- 
ceeding J. R. Kimpton, promoted. 


John T. Martin, superintendent of 
shops and equipment of the Indiana Rail- 
road, has been appointed general manager, 
with headquarters as before at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


N. B. Eddlestone has been appointed 
manager of the Interurban Electric Rail- 
way Company, with headquarters at Bridge 
Yard, Calif., succeeding §. L. Dolan, 
transferred. 


W. T. Cummins, trainmaster on the 
Cincinnati division of the Louisville & 
Nashville at Latonia, Ky., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
Evansville division, succeeding W. W. 
Wright, who has retired. F. W. Kirch- 
ner, assistant trainmaster at Latonia, has 
been advanced to trainmaster at that point, 
relieving Mr. Cummins. 


C. P. Blair, trainmaster on the Poca- 
hontas division of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Scioto division, with headquarters 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, succeeding J. F. Mc- 
Mullan, who retired on July 1. O. H. 
Carter, assistant trainmaster on the Poca- 
hontas division, has been advanced to train- 
master at Bluefield, replacing Mr. Blair. 
H. C. Hall, general yardmaster at Eck- 
man, W. Va., succeeds Mr. Carter as 
assistant trainmaster at Bluefield. 


C. D. Love, whose promotion to super- 
intendent of the Louisville division of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, Ky., 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
21, was born at Knoxville, Tenn., and at- 
tended the University of Cincinnati. He 
entered railway service in November, 1909, 
as a laborer in the mechanical department 
of the L. & N. at Knoxville, later being ad- 
vanced to machinist apprentice. After com- 
pleting his apprenticeship at Knoxville at 
Etowah, Tenn., he was appointed machinist 
at the latter point and was later transferred 
to Covington, Ky. In the spring of 1919 
Mr. Love was promoted to assistant round- 
house foreman and several months later he 
was transferred to DeCoursey, Ky. On 
February 1, 1925, he was promoted to as- 
sistant master mechanic with jurisdiction 
over the shops at both DeCoursey and Cov- 
ington and on June 15, 1931, he was ad- 
vanced to master mechanic, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, the position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


Arthur M. Umshler, superintendent of 
the Chicago Terminal division of the IIli- 
nois Central with headquarters at Chicago, 
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whose retirement on July 1, because of ill 


health, was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 28, was born at West Point, IIl., 
on September 21, 1874, and entered railway 
service in June, 1902, as general yardmaster 
on the Union Pacific at Green River, Wyo. 
In August, 1906, he was promoted to train- 
master on the Oregon Short Line (now 
part of the Union Pacific system) at 
Ogden, Utah, and later served as trainmas- 
ter at Cheyenne, Wyo., and yardmaster at 
Ogden. On January 16, 1913, he went 
with the Illinois Central as trainmaster at 
Centralia, Ill., and on July 1, 1915, he was 
transferred to Memphis, Tenn. On April 
1, 1917, Mr. Umshler was transferred to 
Chicago and four months later he was 
promoted to superintendent of the Chicago 


Terminal division, the position he held until 


his retirement. 


James W. Kern, superintendent of the 
Kentucky division of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Paducah, Ky., whose 
retirement on July 1, because of ill health, 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
28, was born at Alexandria, Va., on July 
26. 1887. and attended Washineton & Lee 
University, Lexington. Va. He entered 
railway service in 1905 as a chainman in 
the engineering department of the Illinois 
Central, later being promoted successively 
to rodman, -instrumentman, resident engi- 
neer, assistant engineer and supervisor of 
track. During the first World War he 
served with the 13th Engineers of the U. S. 
Army successively as 2nd lieutenant, 1st 
lieutenant and captain. He returned to the 
Illinois Central in 1919 as division engi- 
neer of the Mississippi division. later being 
transferred to the St. Louis division. In 
1923 he was promoted to district engineer 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La., 
and in 1929 he was advanced to superin- 
tendent of the Springfield division, with 
headquarters at Clinton, Ill. Mr. Kern 
was transferred to the Kenutcky division 


in 1935. 


E. F. Nassoiy, assistant superintendent 
on the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Dunsmuir, Calif., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Shasta division, a 
newly created division, with the same head- 
quarters, and T. F. Custer has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Shasta division, with headquarters at Duns- 
muir. M. L. Jennings, assistant to the 
general manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif., has been advanced to 
superintendent of the San Joaquin division, 
with headquarters at Bakersfield, Calif., re- 
lieving J. D. Brennan, who retired on 
July 1, and F. W. Cantrell, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent at 
Bakersfield, replacing S. H. Bray, trans- 
ferred. J. W. Corbett, assistant to the 
general manager at San Francisco, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Portland division, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., succeeding E. L. King, 
whose appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of operations is reported 
elsewhere in these columns. E. D. Moody 
has been appointed terminal superintendent, 
with headquarters at Oakland Pier, Calif., 
and A. S. McCann has been appointed 
assistant terminal superintendent at Oak- 
land Pier. A. F. Green has been appointed 
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assistant superintendent of the Salt Lake 
division, with headquarters at Sparks, Nev., 
relieving W. H. Marlin, who has been 
transferred to the Los Angeles division, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Calif. 
B. S. Bauman has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Coast division, 
with headquarters at San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. 


John J. Duggan, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Western division of 
the Western Pacific, with headquarters at 
Sacramento, Calif., was reported in the 





John J. Duggan 


Railway Age of May 31, was born at Endi- 
cott, Neb., on November 2, 1887, and en- 
tered railway service in December, 1904, 
serving successively as an agent, teleg- 
rapher and dispatcher on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Wymore, Neb. In 
January, 1910, he went with the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western as a train dis- 
patcher at Salt Lake City, later serving 
on the Southern Pacific as a dispatcher 
and chief dispatcher at Bakersfield, Calif. 
From May, 1918, to August, 1919, he 
served as first lieutenant of the 3lst Engi- 
neers, seeing service in France. In Janu- 
ary, 1920, Mr. Duggan returned to railroad 
service as a dispatcher on the Western 
Pacific at Sacramento, a short time later 
being advanced to chief dispatcher. He 
was then promoted to trainmaster at Wend- 
over, Utah, and later transferred succes- 
sively to Keddie, Calif., and Stockton, 
being located at the latter point at the time 
of his recent promotion, which was effec- 
tive June 1. 


Gideon J. Willingham, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the Illinois divi- 
sion of the Illinois Central, with headquar- 
ters at Champaign, IIl., was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 28, was born at 
Maxfield, Ky., on February 12, 1900, and 
attended college for two years. He entered 
railway service on September 10, 1917, as 
a rodman on the Illinois Central at Fulton, 
Ky., and on September 8, 1922, was pro- 
moted to instrumentman at Carbondale, Ill. 
On November 1, 1923, he was appointed 
general foreman at East St. Louis, Ill., and 
six months later he was appointed resident 
engineer at that point. On March 1, 1926, 
he was transferred to the Edgewood-Fulton 
cut-off and on May 1, 1928, he was ap- 
pointed track supervisor, with headquarters 
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at Bluford, Ill. Mr. Willingham was pro- 
moted to supervisor of trains and tracks 
at Metropolis, Ill., on August 15, 1930, and 


Gideon J. Willingham 


on April 1, 1937, he was advanced to train- 
master at Fulton, Ky. He was later trans- 
ferred to Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Champaign, being located at the latter point 
at the time of his recent promotion, which 
was effective July 1. 


TRAFFIC 


George R. Newton has been appointed 
general agent on the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Rochester, N. Y., and S. E. Strickland 
has been appointed general agent at Boston, 
Mass. 


C. P. Bradley, district freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Detroit, Mich., has been pro- 
moted to general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, at that point. 


D. H. Beck has been appointed general 
eastern passenger agent of the Southern, 
with headquarters at New York, to succeed 
G. M. Lawrence, who has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent at At- 
lanta, Ga. 


W. T. Vardaman, general agent for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been transferred to Birmingham, 
Ala., and H. B. Howe, commercial agent 
at Birmingham, has been transferred to 
Atlanta. 


A. J. Lowe, a traffic representative for 
the Missouri Pacific at Denver, Colo., has 
been promoted to general agent at Grand 
Junction, Colo., succeeding C. M. Entre- 
kin, who has been transferred to other 
duties. 


John G. Naughton has been appointed 
superintendent of traffic of the Indiana 
Railroad, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., succeeding Charles D. Hardin, 
whose appointment as traffic manager of 
the Southern Indiana Railway, Inc., was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 28. 


Robert S. Hirsch, assistant general 
freight agent on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to general eastern freight agent, 
with headquarters at New York, succeeding 
John A. Fitzgerald, who has been ad- 
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vanced to general freight agent of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Galveston, Tex. H. E. Ever- 
heart, assistant general freight agent on 
the G. C. & S. F. at Galveston, has retired. 


Lloyd C. Bundy, whose promotion to 
northern traffic manager of the Illinois 
Terminal, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
28, was born at Decatur, IIl., on March 4, 
1892, and entered railway service on August 
1, 1910, as assistant ticket agent on the 
Illinois Terminal at Decatur. On May 1, 
1912, he was promoted to freight cashier 
and on February 15, 1915, he was advanced 
to general agent at Decatur. Mr. Bundy 
was appointed division freight agent, with 
headquarters at Peoria, Ill., on April 1, 
1929, and on May 25, 1936, he was pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Peoria, IIll., on April 1, 1929, 
and on May 25, 1936, he was promoted to 
general freight agent, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., which position he held 
until his recent promotion, effective June 15. 


Ingram C. Bruce, assistant general 
passenger agent on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, has been promoted to 
general passenger agent, a newly created 
position, with headquarters as before at 


Ingram C. Bruce 


Chicago. Mr. Bruce was born at Mineola, 
Tex., on September 9, 1895, and entered 
railway service during the summer of 1911 
as a clerk on the Texas & Pacific at Long- 


_ view, Tex., later serving in various clerical 


positions, as a ticket clerk in the Union 
Station at Texarkana, Ark., and as city 
ticket agent for the T. & P. at Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Mr. Bruce entered the service of the 
Rock Island in 1917 as city passenger agent 
at Ft. Worth and a short time later enlisted 
in the U. S. Army air service. After the 
war he became assistant sales manager for 
Libby, McNeil & Libby at Ft. Worth, and 
in January, 1920, he became joint city 
ticket agent at Ft. Worth for the Rock 
Island, the Southern Pacific and the St. 
Louis Southwestern. A year later he was 
appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent for the Rock Island at San Antonio, 
Tex., and in 1926 he was transferred to 
El Paso, Tex. Mr. Bruce was promoted 
to district passenger agent at El Paso in 
January, 1927, and a year later he was 
advanced to general agent, passenger de- 
partment, at that point. In 1936 he was 
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transferred to Denver, Colo., and on Octo- 
ber 1, 1938, he was transferred to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. On June 1, 1939, he was 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent in charge of solicitation, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Philip E. Geil, whose appo:ntment as 
passenger traffic manager of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 21, was born at St. Louis, Mo. on 
March 4, 1906, and entered railway service 
on September 1, 1920, as an office boy on 
the Mobile & Ohio (now part of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio). On July 1, 1921, he was 
appointed junior clerk, and on December 
1, 1922, he was promoted to clerk. Mr. 
Geil was advanced to executive clerk on 
June 1, 1928, and on October 1, 1931, he 
was appointed special representative. On 
April 1, 1936, he was appointed chief clerk 
to the chief traffic officer, and on Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, he was advanced to assistant 
general freight agent. When the Mobile 
& Ohio was merged with the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern to form the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, Mr. Geil was appointed manager of 
merchandise traffic of the latter road and 
also traffic manager of the Gulf Transport 
Company, the Mobile & Ohio Transporta- 
tion Company and the Mobile & Ohio 
Transportation Company of Illinois (high- 
way subsidiaries). With his appointment 
as passenger traffic manager on June 1, 
Mr. Geil will continue to hold the position 
of manager of merchandise traffic, and 
traffic manager of the highway subsidiaries. 


W. G. Peoples, assistant to the general 
trafic manager of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant general traffic man- 
ager, a newly created position, with the 
same headquarters, and F. C. Tighe, 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific steamship lines, with 
headquarters at New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general traffic man- 
ager at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Peoples. 
H. F. Starke, general agent, freight de- 
partment, at New York, has been promoted 
to general western freight agent, a newly 
created position, with headquarters at Chi- 


Wz G. Peoples 


cago. J. J. Kane, assistant general agent, 
freight department, at Chicago, has been 
advanced to general agent, freight depart- 
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ment, at that point, succeeding Press Ban- 
croft, whose death on May 13 was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 24. F. M. 
Lally, assistant general agent, freight de- 
partment, at New York, has been advanced 
to general agent, freight department, at that 
point, replacing Mr. Starke. 

Mr. Peoples was born in Opp, Ala., on 
September 26, 1899, and first entered rail- 
way service as a stenographer-clerk in the 
general freight office of the Louisville & 
Nashville on August 15, 1916. On October 
15, 1916, he transferred to the general 
agent’s office at Jacksonville, Fla., and on 
January 1, 1917, he was promoted to chief 
clerk in that office. During the war Mr. 
Peoples served in the bureau of yards and 
docks of the U. S. Navy, and after the 
war returned to the service of the L. & N. 
as chief clerk in the general agent’s office 
at Mobile, Ala. He left the L. & N. to 
go with the Southern Pacific as traveling 
agent at Birmingham, Ala., on February 
15, 1920, and on February 15, 1937, he 
was promoted to general agent at Atlanta, 
Ga. On June 1, 1938, Mr. Peoples was 
advanced to assistant to the general traffic 
manager at Chicago, which position he held 
until his recent promotion, effective June 15. 


John E. Anderson, freight traffic man- 
ager on the New York Central (Big Four) 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding Frederick 
O. Stafford, who retired on July 1. 
Joseph A. Keegan, general freight agent 
at Cincinnati, has been advanced to freight 
traffic manager at that point, relieving Mr. 
Anderson, and J. H. Norwood, general 
freight agent at Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati, replacing Mr. Keegan. 
Leroy Blue, general freight agent of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent on the New York Cen- 
tral at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Norwood. 

Mr. Anderson was born at Lawrence, 
Kan., on October 15, 1887, and attended 
the Lawrence Business College and the St. 
Louis College of Law. He entered railroad 
service on May 18} 1905, as. clerk to the 
commercial agent of the Big Four at Kan- 

t 





John E. Anderson 


sas City, Mo., later being advanced to rate 
clerk and city freight agent at St. Louis, 
Mo. On September 15, 1909, he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago and served there as trav- 
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eling freight agent and chief clerk. On 
June 1, 1912, he was promoted to com- 
mercial agent at Detroit, Mich., and on 
February 15, 1917,. he was advanced to 
general agent at Cincinnati. On April 15, 
1918, he was appointed division freight 
agent at Cincinnati, later being transferred 
to Cleveland. Mr. Anderson was promoted 
to assistant general freight agent on Jan- 
uary 15, 1925, and on June 1, 1928, he 


was advanced to general freight agent,’ 


with headquarters at Cincinnati. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930, he was promoted to freight 
traffic manager at that point, the position 
he held: until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Stafford was born at Tiverton, Ont., 
on June 16, 1876, and after attending the 
Ontario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, 
Ont., entered the railway service in April, 


1900, with the Merchants Despatch Trans-: 


portation Company, a subsidiary of the 
New York Central. Later he served with 





Frederick O. Stafford 


this company at Sioux City, Iowa, Kansas 
City, Mo., Des Moines, Iowa, and St. Louis, 
Mo., and in January, 1911, he became gen- 
eral westbound agent of the New York 
Central at Chicago. In August, 1917, he 
was advanced to manager of the New York 
Central Fast Freight Lines at Chicago, 
where he remained until July, 1920, when 
he was appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Rutland, with head- 
quarters at Rutland, Vt. Mr. Stafford re- 
turned to the New York Central in August, 
1924, as assistant freight traffic manager 
of the lines west of Buffalo at Chicago, then 
being promoted to freight trafic manager 
of the same territory in December, 1926. 
He was further promoted to assistant traf- 
fic manager of the lines west of Buffalo in 
November, 1927, and on February 1, 1930, 
he was promoted to traffic manager. In 
1931 Mr. Stafford was advanced to assist- 
ant vice-president, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and in 1935 he was ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, the position he held 
until retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


E. E. Hinchman, master mechanic on 
the Southern Pacific at Bakersfield, Calif., 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 


Los Angeles general shops, with headquar-~ 


ters at Los Angeles, Calif., succeeding G. 
B. Hart, who has been granted a leave 
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of absence, and F. E. Molloy, has been 
appointed master mechanic at Bakersfield, 
replacing Mr. Hinchman. B. F. Madden, 
assistant master mechanic at Sparks, Nev., 
has been advanced to master mechanic of 
the newly-created Shasta division, with 
headquarters at Dunsmuir, Cal. E. R. 
Auton, assistant master mechanic at West 
Oakland, Cal., has been promoted to mas- 
ter mechanic of the Western division, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding L. A. 
Mitchell, deceased. G. C. Bogart has 
been appointed assistant master mechanic 
at West Oakland, relieving Mr. Auton, and 
R. E. Harrison has also been appointed 
assistant master mechanic at West Oak- 
land. 


F. C. Watrous, road foreman of engines 
of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut, has been 
appointed superintendent of the transpor- 
tation and mechanical departments, with 
headquarters as before at Kittanning, Pa. 


E. J. Burck, master mechanic on the 
Michigan Central at St. Thomas, Ont., has 
been transferred to Jackson, Mich., succeed- 
ing F. P. Neesley, whose death on June 
12 is announced elsewhere in these columns. 


M. R. Benson, assistant superintendent 
equipment of the Michigan Central, has 
been promoted to superintendent of equip- 
ment, with headquarters as before at De- 
troit, Mich., succeeding J. F. Jennings, 
who retired on June 30 after 50 years of 
service. 


Harry E. Hinds, assistant mechanical 
engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has been promoted to mechanical 
engineer, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, succeeding Emil C. Anderson, 
who retired on pension on July 1, after 
47 years railway service. 


A. H. Ream, superintendent of motive 
power and equipment of the Pittsburgh & 
Shawmut, with headquarters at Brookville, 
Pa., has retired from active duty at his 
own request, effective June 30, after 48 
years of railroad service, 25 years of which 
has been in the service of the Pittsburgh 
& Shawmut. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


L. H. Bond, Jr., track supervisor on 
the Illinois Central at Ejngham, IIl., has 
been promoted to assistant engineer, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


G. M. Taylor, district engineer on the 
Southern Pacific at Dunsmuir, Calif., has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
newly-created Shasta division, with the 
same headquarters. 


James M. Nicholson, mechanical 
superintendent of the Western district, 
Eastern lines, of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., has been promoted to genera! as- 
sistant, mechanical department, a newly 
created position, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Warren P. Hartman, master 
mechanic of the ‘Kansas City and Eastern 
divisions, with headquarters at Argentine, 
Kan., has been advanced to mechanical 
superintendent of the Western district, 
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Eastern lines, replacing Mr. Nicholson, and 
Paul J. Danneberg, master mechanic on 
the Albuquerque division at Winslow, 
Ariz., has been transferred to Argentine, 
relieving Mr. Hartman. 


W. G. Reid, master mechanic of the 
Rio Grande division of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., 
has been promoted to ass‘stant superinten- 
dent of motive power, with the same head- 
quarters, a newly created position at that 
point, and F. E. Russell, Jr., assistant 
master mechanic at Roseville, Cal., has 
been advanced to master mechanic at El 
Paso, succeeding Mr. Reid. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. E. Celli has been appointed assistant 
chief surgeon of the Illinois Central system, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


John N. Schroeder has been appointed 
chief special agent of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, succeeding 
Grant S. Ward, who retired on June 30. 


OBITUARY 


F. P. Neesley, master mechanic on the 
Michigan Central at Jackson, Mich., died 
suddenly at his home in that city on 
June 12. 


William Lee Anglin, retired assistant 
superintendent of the Radford division of 
the Norfolk & Western, died on May 16 
at his home in Portsmouth, Ohio, after 
an extended illness. 


Edgar W. Young, general solicitor of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., died on June 26 of a 
heart attack at his home in that city, at the 
age of 57. A photograph of Mr. Young 
and a biographical sketch of his railway 
career were published in the Railway Age 
of November 16, 1940, in connection with 
his appointment as general solicitor. 


J. P. Murphy, who retired in 1932 as 
assistant to the vice-president of the New 
York Central in charge of purchases and 
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stores, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, died on June 26, at his home in Men- 
tor, Ohio. Mr. Murphy was born at Wau- 
kesha, Wis., on October 20, 1863, and en- 
tered railway service in 1882 as a messen- 
ger boy in the office of the general store- 
keeper of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, later being promoted to 
assistant storekeeper at Mason City, Iowa. 
He then went with the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western (now part of the Chi- 
cago & North Western) as division store- 
keeper at Ashland, Wis., later serving as 
storekeeper on the C. & N. W. at Clinton, 
Iowa. He then went with the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern (now part of the 
New York Central) as district storekeeper 
at Elkhart, Ind. In February, 1902, he 
was promoted to general storekeeper of the 
lines which are now included in the New 
York Central lines west of Buffalo. He 
was later appointed stores assistant to the 
manager of purchases and stores of the 
New York Central, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, and then assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of purchases and stores, 
with the same headquarters. Mr. Murphy 
was one of the organizers of the Railway 
Storekeepers Association, predecessor of 
the Purchases and Stores division of the 
Association of American Railroads, and 
was president during the first two- years 
of its existence from 1904-1905. 


George Franklin Hess, who retired 
on April 18, 1940, as superintendent of 
motive power of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at Decatur, IIl., died on June 27 
at Martinsville, Ind. He had been in poor 
health for some time. Mr. Hess was born 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., on January 1, 1872, 
and entered railway service as a messenger 
boy in the mechanical department of the 
Pennsylvania in 1886. In March, 1887, he 
became a machinist apprentice in the Penn- 
sylvania shops at Ft. Wayne, and four 
years later he was appointed a machinist. 
He later served the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
(now part of the Pennsylvania) at Wells- 
ville, Ohio; the Cleveland, Canton & 
Southern (now part of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie) at Canton, Ohio; the Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fe, at Raton, N. M.; 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Big Four), at Wabash, Ind.; and 
the Wabash at Ft. Wayne, Ind. In Sep- 
tember, 1897, he was promoted to round- 
house foreman at Montpelier, Ohio, and 
short time later was transfered to Delray, 
Mich. In May, 1899, he went with the 
Grand Trunk Western as general foreman 


George Franklin Hess 


at Detroit, Mich., and later served the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as engine- 
house foreman at Pratt, Kan., and at Cald- 
well, Kan. In July, 1902, Mr. Hess was 
advanced to general foreman of the 47th 
Street (Chicago) shops, and in March, 
1903, he went with the Baltimore & Ohio 
as erecting foreman at Newark, Ohio. One 
month later, he was appointed general fore- 
man at South Chicago, and in June, 1903, 
he was promoted to master mechanic at 
Lorain, Ohio. In November, 1910, he was 
transferred to Chillicothe, Ohio, and on 
August 1, 1911, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of machinery of the Kansas City 
Southern, with headquarters at Pittsburg, 
Kan. Mr. Hess was appointed superinten- 
dent of motive power of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at Decatur, IIl., on June 1, 
1920, holding that position until his retire- 
ment. 


The Union Pacific's 

“City of Cheyenne” 

Streaks Through 

Adams, Colo., at 70 
m.p.h. 








